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HEARING ON RATE 
PLAINT SUGGESTION 


New York Insurance Department’s Plan 
of Giving Relief to Dissatisfied 
Policyholders 


REVIEW DOBBS FERRY CASE 


Department Says Suburban Exchange 
Is Not a Trust—Criticises Hand- 
ling of Complaint 


The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment will give a hearing on May 3 to 
a proposed ruling of the Department 
providing that if a policyholder is dis- 
satisfied with a rate change or a new 
rate, his grievance will be heard. The 
ruling is construed as a temporary 
stay of rate orders, and if it becomes 
effective will have serious conse- 
quences. 

The ruling grew out of the complaint 
of the Dobbs Ferry Board of Educa- 
tion in connection with the cancella- 
tion of $70,000 of insurance by the or- 
der of the Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange, and the Board of Educa- 
tion’s complaint to the Insurance De- 
partment that the Exchange is a trust. 

Reviews Dobbs Ferry Case 

The Department has made public a 
letter in which it reviews the Dobbs 
Ferry insurance; makes some criticism 
of the Exchange because of the manner 
in which it hazuled the school board’s 
complaint; and explains that the ex- 
change is not a “trust.” 

In September, 1914, policies on the 
Dobbs Ferry school buildings were re- 
newed. Shortly afterward the Ex- 
change made an inspection of the prop- 
erty and rated it in accordance with 
schedule for rating school houses 
adopted by the Exchange in August, 
1913. This increased the rate ten 
* cents. The companies on the risk noti- 
fied the Exchange to collect the in- 
creased premium charge on the re- 
newed policies. None of the policies 
which had been issued in September, 
1914, contained any endorsement or 
other notation which would indicate 
that the policies had been issued sub- 
ject to rates to be made under sched- 
tle, the Insurance Department says. 
One company expressed its intention 
of permitting its policy to’ remain in 
force until maturity at the rate stated 
in the policy on the assumption that 
the policy was issued in good faith by 
the agent and accepted in good faith by 
the Board of Education. 

A special meeting of the Deviation 
Committee of ‘he Exchange was held, 


» and after evidence was submitted, a 
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ENGLAND CONGRESS 


More Than Two Hundred and Fifty 
Underwriters Attend Boston 
Convention 


ADDRESS BY WINSLOW RUSSELL 


Interesting Talks on Selecting Pros- 
pects and Effecting Life Insur- 
ance Sales 


Boston, April 27.—Questions vitally 
effecting the success or failure of Life 
Insurance Salesmen were interestingly 
ciscussed at the annual meeting of the 
New England Congress of Life Insur- 
ance Men held in the American House, 
Boston, this week. There were two 
set addresses outside the preliminary 
matters at the morning session, and the 
afternoon session was given over to 
five minute talks on the following 
topics: 

1. Methods of 
prospects. 

2. How to make your proposition 
attractive. 

3. How to effect the sale. 

Attended By 250 Life Men 

The convention was attended by over 
250 life insurance men from the New 
England States, which comprise the 
Congress, and in every way was a pro- 
nounced success. The convention was 
called to order by Clarence C. Miller, 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Boston Life Underwriters’ Asso 
ciation, who in turn after a brief and 
stitable remarks introduced presiding 
officer of the Congress, Francis A. 
Crum, president Rhode Island Life Un 
derwriters’ Association. 

Mr. Crum said: “We are assembled 
in this Congress convention as life in 
surance salesman, No matter how 
those engaged in the business of sell 
ing life insurance should style them- 
selves as being in a profession, a call- 
ing or a game I believe the most 
appropriate title to which they could 
answer would be that of being engaged 
in—A good work.’” 

Mr. Crum said that mere salesman- 
ship was not enough in the life insur 
ance business. He related an incident 
pertaining to a salesman, a mere sales- 
man, who had taken millions of money 
out of the city of Boston, who was at 
the present time almost ashamed to 
show himself in that city. He pointed 
out that there was something wrong and 
that such salesmanship as this would 
not do for those selling life insurance 
protection. He said that life insurance 
salesmen should sell a man just what 
he needs. The protection that is an 
absolute necessity, a family necessity, 
leaving the thought with his hearers 
that to obtain the highest measure of 
success the life insurance man should 
always be most welcome in the field 
where he sells the most goods and ren- 
ders the most service 

Winslow Russell's Talk 
Mr. Crum introduced Mr. Winslow 


selecting desirable 
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Russell, agency manager of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life. 

Mr. Russell’s topic was “The Life 
Insurance Agent of the Future,” and to 
illustrate the point which he desired to 
bring out he groupea nine people about 
a luncheon table in an exclusive city 
club. The host was an attorney who 
had represented the law department of 
a large insurance company for twenty 
years. The rest of the party were most- 
ly professional people, a clergyman, a 
banker, a manufacturer, a character 
aralysist, a skeptical manufacturer and 
two life insurance men, who represent- 
ed different companies. One of them 
had been in business for twenty-two 
years, and the other a young man with 
only two years’ experience. The eighth 
man, for whom the meeting was held, 
was a young college graduate, who had 
asked the host for advice as to the life 
work which he should choose, having 
just graduated from a large university. 
The result then being a dialogue, the 
host getting opinions from the various 
professions, as to their attitude toward 
life insurance, and in an interesting 
manner brought out the reason why he 
had selected the life insurance busi- 
ness for his yvouny friend. 

Following this round table discus- 
sion, Mr. Russell summed up the whole 
talk as follows: 

“The life insurance agent of the 
future will ask more questions than he 
has in the past He will ask his man- 
agers how many successful men he has 
in his agency. He will ask him how 
many helpers contracts he has in force. 
He willask him how many fulltime men 
he has in force, and why he employs 
clock time men in cities where he is 
expected to make a living, and unless 
questions are answered, he will select 
some other employment. The life in- 
surance agent of the future is going to 
be selected with greater care than ever 
before Definite standards will be 
asked of him before he is employed to 
sign a contract, and if life insurance 
men do not see to it that such is the 
case, legislation will ultimately force 
him to, 

“The life insurance business will bé 
just as good as we home office men and 
managers desire to make it, but we 
must pay the price.” 

Part-Time Men 

Mr. Russell was emphatic in stating 
his belief that the part time and help- 
ers system in life insurance salesman- 
and cited specific 
was side 


ship was harmful 


cases in which real efficiency 


tracked in the building of a permanent 
agencv plant on account of the prac- 
tice He said in connection with the 
educational and ynservation move- 
ment of the National Association of 


Life Underwriters that the Association 
would do well to see that the money 
available for that purpose should be 
spent to eliminate the hoard of rate 


book carriers hidden behind industrial 
plant walls. 
Science Versus Shoe Leather 

Following Mr. Russell, Thomas 
Dreier, of the Thomas Dreier Service 
of Cambridge, addressed the Congress 
on the subject of “Science Versus Shoe 
Leather in Selling Life Insurance.” He 
said in part: 

“The master attorney, like Elihu 
Root, doesn’t spend his time preparing 
preliminary briefs and arguments. That 
work is done by clerks in his office— 
men whose time is worth less. He 
uses the results of their efforts and by 
the magic power of his persona] knowl- 
edge fights the case in court, or, acting 
as counsel, gives advice the value of 
which has placed him among the lead- 
ers of his age. The master surgeon, 
like a Dr. Mayo, wastes none of his 
precious moments laying out instru- 
ments and preparing the patient for an 
operation. Such work is done by the 
nurses and other hospital attendants, 
leaving for the surgeon the task that 
he alone, because of his specialized 
knowledge and experience, can _ per- 
form. 

“Why then should insurance men, 
the highest quality specialty salesmen 
in the world, be compelled to do the 
work which could be done at lesser 
cost by lesser instruments? 

“Why should not the insurance sales- 
man’s influence be multiplied so that 
he, too, can act in his department of 
the world’s work like the other mas- 
ters whose names I have mentioned? 
Some Men Should Be Thrown Into the 

Discard 

“An insurance man told me not long 
ago that his company had discovered 
that 40 per cent. of its men had written 
90 per cent. of the business. In other 
words, 60 per cent. wrote but 10 per 
cent. Only God knows what business 
they ruined. The sooner such men 
(and I may as well confess that some 
of them have inflicted themselves upon 
me) are tossed into the discard, the 
better for the business. 

“Advertising men have organized the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World for the purpose of cleansing the 
profession. They are trying to make 
it impossible for the liars and the 
crooks to do business. 

“There may be some difference be- 
tween immorality and inefficiency, but 
I do not know what it is. The man 
who through inefficiency kills good 
business is just as much of a murderer 
as one who kills it through crooked- 
ness. The effect is the same. 

“Life insurance is worthy of the best 
that the best men in the world can 
v1lve 

“T was talking with a man not long 
ago who said that there were only 
25,000 banks in the country and that 
their paid-up capital was but $2,500.- 
000,000, whereas 30 of the 250 life insur- 
ance companies had $6,.500,000,000. 

“T understand that 15,000 men belong 
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to the American Institute of Banking, 
which is about 30 per cent. of the num- 
per of men employed in banks. To 
your insurance organization only 5,000 
belong. What’s wrong? 

“Ten thousand men in the State of 
Massachusetts have the right to write 
life insurance. If one of the best man- 
aged companies found that 60 per cent. 
of its men wrote only 10 per cent. of 
its business, how many men among the 
10,000 should be discharged? 

“It is said that 65 per cent. of the 
insurance written in the United States 
is written as the result of the sales- 
men’s personal acquaintance with the 
man insured; probably 20 per cent. is 
written on the lives of men whose 
names are given to salesmen by poli- 
cyholders, and the rest is dug out by 
sheer grit and gall and nerve and 
sweat. 

Greatest Confidence Game 

“Without any question the greatest 
confidence game in the world is the in- 
surance game. In their knowledge of 
what they need in the way of policies 
most men are like babes in the wood. 
I’ they can’t trust insurance men, God 
help them! The insurance salesman is 
a professional man. The physician, 
preacher and lawyer should stand no 
higher. 

House-Organs 

“Life insurance is a wonderful thing. 
But it must be remembered that the 
millions are more interested in life 
than they are in insurance. 

“As the German shells dropped, one 
after another into the Belgian forts 
and caused them to surrender, the 
house-organ sent into the homes and 
offices of men whose names have been 
ccrefully selected eventually changes 
prospects into policyholders. 

“The house-organ enables the com- 
pany to be represented as it desires to 
be represented. The copy must be of 
such quality that the reader instinct- 
ively says to himself: ‘The men in that 
company must be fine fellows. If they 
believe in these things, if they hold 
these ideals, if they have the spirit in 
their organization that breathes forth 
from these pages, I guess I can trust 
them to do the square thing by me.’ 

“What a chance for the representa- 
tive of the company? And what a loss 
i® that representative isn’t the kind of 
a man to back up, in his own person- 
ality and in the service he renders, the 
ideals held up by the company’s publi- 
cation! 

“Note that I am tying advertising 
and salesmen together. 

“Of course there are a number of 
companies that publish house-organs. 


But, as most of you know, you can 
count on one hand those for whom the 
readers feel any affection, or who 


would be glad to pay for if they could 
not get them for nothing. 
What a Well-Educated House-Organ 
Means 
“A house-organ for which the readers 


are unwilling to pay money isn’t a well- 
edited publication. And, let it be said, 
such a magazine cannot be prepared by 
the Fifth Assistant Janitor, nor can it 
be the spare-time job of an overworked 
assistant in the advertising department. 

“IT haven’t time for further details. 
All I can say is that such a publication 
can be edited properly for what any 
company would be willing to pay an 
average salesman, and the money now 
being wasted in booklets and circulars 
that are never read would more than 
pay for the printing and mailing. 

“If I were an insurance salesman I 
would keep hammering away at my 
company until they provided such a 
monthly messenger which I could send 
tc my list. I would make that publica- 
tion prepare my prospects for me, and 
I know that I would get a welcome 
twenty times out of twenty-five, instead 
of five times out of twenty-five. 

“A man may be the best insurance 
salesman in the. world—one of the mil- 
lion dollars a year kind—and be at the 
same time the poorest writer of sales 
ktters that was ever born. A forty- 
dollar-a-week copy-writer may take the 
information the insurance man gives 
him and, by the magic of his special- 
ized knowledge of letterwriting, make 
i‘ live in sentences that snap with sell- 
ing power. 

“An insurance man should not be ex- 
pected to do the work of an advertis- 
ing man, any more than the advertising 
man should be given a rate book and 
sent out to sell life insurance. 

“I sometimes tnink that the insur- 
ance men should pool their pennies and 
engage an advertising adviser—a man 
who knows how to present selling argu- 
ments in letters and in printed things. 

“Such a man would most certainly 
advise the insurance man to save the 
money invested in some novelties. I 
received from a geod friend of mine a 
knife bearing my name. The first time 
I used it it went to pieces. It was 
beautiful but it wasn’t meant for ser- 
vice. Each of those knives cost that 
man $2.50. I appreciated the gift be- 
cause of the good-will that accompan- 
ied it. But that was due to the fact 
that I knew the man and believed in 
him. God help him if those to whom 
he gave knives judged the strength of 
his company by the strength of that 





knife. 

“IT am expected to tell advertising 
men how to solve their advertising 
problems. I can’t do it. There isn’t 


any other man conected with advertis- 
ing whocan do that little job in a twenty- 
minute _ talk. Advertising problems 
must be taken up individually just as 
you men take up insurance problems. 

“The only advice I can give is to be- 
come master insurance salesmen by be- 
coming master men—by developing all 


your mental, physical, and_ spiritual 
power. Develop efficiency in personal 
solicitation. That is your specialty. 


There may be men among you who can 


solve their own publicity 
who can write letters that pull, who 
can originate and carry through to suc- 
cess sales campaigns that call for the 
use of specialized advertising knowl- 
edge. 

“But I am as safe in telling you to 
put your advertising problems, each 
one by itself, up to advertising men, as 
I am in telling advertising men to let 
insurance men solve their insurance 
problems.” 

Invites Congress to Providence 

Clinton C. White, secretary of The 
Puritan Life, in behalf of the Rhode 
Island Underwriters’ Association, pre- 
sented greetings from that Association 
extending an invitation to the New 
England Congress of Life Insurance 
Men to meet in Providence in 1916. The 
matter was recommended to the com- 
mittee in charge of selecting meeting 
places. 





Five-Minute Talks on 
Selling Subjects 








Monday afternoon’s session was de- 
voted to five-minute talks on “Methods 
of Selecting Desirable Prospects,’ 
“How to Make Your Proposition Attrac- 
tive” and “How to Effect the Sale.” A 
digest of the discussion follows: 
Albert H. Curtis, General Agent 
England Mutual Life: 

of the best methods 
know is to do your business so well 
that every policyholder will be your 
friend, and will consider it a duty and 


New 


One which I 


privilege to recommend every person 
who he thinks is likely to insure to 


come to you. While this is rather slow 
for the beginner, it is most satisfactory 
not only to the agent but to the con- 
pany, in that the best risks and highest 
degrees of efficiency are obtained. 

The new agent is apt at the start to 
depend too much upon his friends and 
acquaintances. As a rule, these are the 
hardest to solicit until he has proven 
himself to be master of the situation 
and that he can be of service and have 
something really worth while to offer. 
The right kind of man will pick out his 
prospects almost intuitively, not from 
any particular club, trade or profession, 
but from everywhere all around him and 
thereby build up a general clientage 
which will be constantly increasing. He 
will see openings and good prospects 
which others less alert would have 
passed over as worthless. 

To sum up, I would recommend in- 
tense application, systematic effort and 
a general enlargement of the agent’s 
circle of acquaintances, so that he may 
be brought into contact favorably with 
the most active and successful men in 
his community. 

C. S. Sackett: I am one of the babies 
of the business, am in the infant class 
of the New England Life staff. I have 
observed from listening to the previous 


problems—speakers on the method of selecting de- 


sirable prospects that they started look- 
ing for big men. Now I started out in 
the insurance business looking for big 
men, but I had some awful disappoinr- 
ments. I live in West Somerville, and 
a book is published there giving the 
name of every man who pays poll tax, 
also his age and business. I took this 
book and lined it up in blocks, group- 
ing the residents by occupation. Ther 
1 made a street canvass of each block. 
I knew that the men so listed had an 
income of $1,000 or more and were ale 
to buy a thousand or two thousand dol- 
lars of insurance. After pursulng this 
for a short time I gave up chasing the 
big fellow and now do my work among 
those who are hidden away in the back 
offices. I find it much easier to write 
ten one-thousand-dollar policies than 
one ten-thousand-dollar policy. 

Wm. C. Johnson, vice-president of the 
Columbian National Life, told a story of 
a conundrum asked him by his son 
relative to the Ford automobile, viz: 
Father, can you tell me why the Ford 
is the best family car? Replying in the 
negative, he was advised that it was 
because it had a hood for mother and a 
rattle for the baby. Continuing, Mr. 
Johnson said that in selecting the most 
desirable prospect it is necessary for 
the agent to select those who needed 
the insurance. As to the methods of 
securing same he said that there were 
various commendable methods and he 
did not care to belittle any of them. 
He had found that effective letters and 
circulars were very good. He said that 
agents should keep posted as to what 
was going around them and that they 
would find the best way of securing 
virile prospects wou!d present itself. 

W. P. Gannett said that he was much 
enthused by the preceding speaker’s 
remarks in that he, too, was a baby, be 
ing in second childhood, having been 
actively engaged in selling life insur- 
ance for more than fifty years Mr. 
Gannett took exception to some of the 
remarks of W. C. Johnson, who in dis- 
cussing the subject mentioned above, 
said that men engaged in the business 
of selling life insurance should “Firs’ 
find the man that needs the insurance.” 
Mr. Gannett said, “Show me the man 
that does not need insurance?” He said 
“IT am going to illustrate this: 

“A number of years ago I called on 
«young man. He, too, was a baby seven- 
ty-two years of age, and I suggested 


life insurance to him, and he said: 
‘Mr. Gannett, what under the heavens 
do I need of life insurance? I have at 


the present time $75,000 on my life and 
my family is grown to womanhood and 


manhood. I have more money than I 
can spend during the balance of my 
life.” I said to him, ‘You have asked 


me a question, and I am going to an- 
swer it by asking you a question, 
namely: “Why do you come to this of- 
fice every day and work from early un- 
til late?”’ I told him that I would an- 
swer it for him. You want to increase 
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the value of your estate at death, and 
there is no way in which you can in- 
crease your estate more advantageously 
than through life insurance. I sold him 
$25,000, ten-year endowment. So much 
for the infant seventy-two years old 
who did not need insurance, 

“There are types of prospects who 
are a bane to our profession. One is 
the man who will not answer back. 
You cannot open his mouth with an 
oyster knife. Another is the man who 
says ‘yes’ to everything, but not to 
giving his applications. And the third 
in all this eventful history is the man 
who says, ‘Well, I will talk with my 
wife about it.’ Usually this fellow 
wants some subterfuge to get rid of 
you. Again, there is a type which un- 
consciously is willing to be led; in fact, 
does not realize it is being led.” 

Mr. Gannett told of going to see a 
prospect and, after presenting his 
proposition, was asked to call the next 
day for his answer. On calling the next 
day he was not surprised to see the 
prospect going through the gyrations of 
waving him out of the office. He did 
not pay any attention to the action of 
the prospect, but walked boldly up to 
the desk, pulled up a chair and quoted 
the Scriptural passage to him: “Come 
now, let us reason together.” He got 
the application. 

Mr. Gannett canvassed a prominent 
banker in his town and had been turned 
down on a number of occasions. He 
happened by the bank one day, looked 
in and saw the president of the bank 
lolling peacefully in his office. The 
banker called him in, saying, “Gannett, 
I have about two hours which I can 
use to no better advantage than to 11- 
low you to practice selling life insur- 
ance on me.” 

He started to practice right off the 
bat. Following his usual tactful way, 
he took out his application, put it grace- 
fully down, filled in the questions, and 
on coming to the end, walked over to 
the side of the room to a telephone, 
called up a doctor, had the doctor come 
down and make examination, much to 
the banker’s surprise. He walked out 
with not only the application, but the 
settlement on the policy. 

Wm. C. Crerie, general agent of the 
Mutual Life in Worcester: “The one 
thing that I am trying to do in Worces- 
ter and in the vicinity where I am living 
is to build up a business that will re- 
main with me in after years. I am 
building friends, and these friends will 
augment from year to year and will be 
of great assistance in helping me secure 
business tecently I wrote a business 
man in Worcester and the service ren- 
dered through the transaction pleased 
him. I asked him if he would give me 
the names of two or three other busi- 
ness men in the city who were friends 
of his to whom he would give me a let- 
ter of introduction. He said he wouid, 
and I have these letters in my pocket 
from this gentleman at the present 
time, they having reached me by to- 
day’s mail. 

“In March I wrote a man for $25 a 
month income policy. He had had a 
number of men to see him from differ- 
ent companies, but I was the first to 
present the monthly income yolicy to 
him. He was attracted by it and I 
wrote the policy. Since that time I 
have written eight others on the same 
road within a mile of his place, to each 
of whom he had passed the good word 
of my service along.” 

J. Putnam Stevens: “I sell life in- 
surance, not endowments. The way to 
make the presentation of life insurance 
attractive is to talk to a man’s heart: 
in this way you get near to your pros- 
pect.” Mr. Stevens said that he is a 
great believer in hypnotism. Get hold 
of a man, and have all conditions right, 
and you can do business. He stated 
that he had never been a big producer, 
although he has been in the business 
over twenty-five years. He writes 


mostly small cases, yet he had the dis- 


tinction of sending to the home office 
of his company in one envelope two ap- 
plications, one for $500, the assured 
being a young woman; the other for 
$50,000, on the life of a prominent busi- 
ness man. 

Franklin W. Ganse said among other 
things that he found an affective way 
to present a proposition in order to con- 
summate a sale was to do so througa 
analogies and to write business on im- 
plied consent. 

Maurice H. Stearns, Providence, said: 
“Know your contracts, know your 
business, and don’t be afraid to let folks 
know about your business. Do not 
shirk service, as the master insurance 
man is the master servant.” 

Dana W. Dustin said: “I used to talk 
too much, and I lost business as a re- 
sult of doing so.” He said he had 
changed his tactics. His method now 
being that the minute that he succeeded 
in getting his prospect to talk he stops, 
and the prospect sells himself. 

Harry N. Green, general agent of the 
Phoenix Mutual in Boston: 

As a life insurance manager, I do not 
believe in either making or taking 
notes, but in order that I may keep on 
the track, and be within the five minute 
limit, I have made a few on this sub- 
ject, of “How to Effect the Sale.” I 
might say right here, that I think it 
would be more to the point to say “How 
to Effect More Sales,” especially from 
the class of men that I see before me. 
| feel that you have all had more or 
less success in our line. I believe that 
the way to increase the sales or to ef- 
fect more sales is by increasing our 
personal efficiency, and this can be 
done by careful analysis, finding out 


and understanding the business thor- 
oughly: 


To effect a sale, you must study the 
man who is about to become your cus- 
tomer, find out his needs and then sup- 
ply them. ° 

A. S. Browne, of the New York Life: 
I believe that the company should co- 
operate in every way possible to bol- 
ster up the young man in the business. 
Mr. Brown said it was his opinion 
and he had proven it in practice that 
insurance men carried entirely too 
many books, papers and other discon- 
certing material around with them. 
As a rule you will find a man who sits 
in his office engaged in figuring out 
policy analysis, rates and what not in 
connection with life insurance policy 
is usually a pretty sorry citizen with 
no money in the bank and run down at 
the heel. Continuing he said in his 
opinion that it was bad practice, and 
resulted very often in the non-consum- 
mation of a sale to let the prospective 
buyer of insurance get any farther into 
the policy than the front page, as that 
was the only part of the contract he 
could understand. 

E. G. Manning, of the Provident Life 
« Trust, stated that he found it bet- 
ter to make the sale, and then make a 
friend of the man after you had made 
the sale. He stated that in this way, 
he found that he could make many 
more sales through him. 


KANSAS CHANGE 
The Mutual Benefit is dividing its 
Kansas territory into district agencies 
and has placed Salina with surround- 
ing counties under the charge of Edgar 
Davis, who resigns his position as cash- 
ier of the Linn County Bank at La 
Cygne to take up this work. Mr. Davis, 
aside from being a successful banker, 
has written a large amount of life in- 
surance for the Mutual Benefit for 
patrons of his bank and others at La 
Cygne and is thoroughly familiar with 

the work he is undertaking. 





President Cummins of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, is a brother of United 
States Senator Cummins of that State. 














A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 








Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 


While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 
and Official Answers are reserved 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 
the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 

Address: 


Correspondence Course Bureau 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 














PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GKO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,365,299,749 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 
applicants) applied for $54,587,290 of additional insurance in The 
Northwestern during 1914. 

NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 

Mortality 55.87%. Interest 4.97%. Expense 10.53%. 

AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 

















It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Income Insurance Before Selecting Your Company | ‘Large Dividends” 
. Write to 
Corporation Insurance H. F. NORRIS Low Cest 
Partnership Insurance Superintendent of Agencies Service Policy 
Milwaukee, Wi i 




















S. SAMUEL WOLFSON | 


District Manager 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
43 Bible House New York City 
AGENTS WANTED 


SOME FACTS ABOUT 


The Equitable Life 


Insurance Company of lowa 
Established 1867 








Our aim for 1915 Large Annual 


GOOD PLACES 


$100,000, 000. 00 Dividends 
For STRONG WORKERS np conn 
Always ready to negotiate with energetic hesitant Low Net Cost 
men capable of producing paid-for Insur- pacers 
ance in satisfactory volume. Full Line Good Openings 


Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

ARTHUR L. BATES, President | 


of for 
Policies Big Agencies 


Address 





sae eee E. — J. C. CUMMINS, President 
uperintendent gencies, ;. i 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. | a ree 
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LOWER THE MORTALITY 


Life Insurance and Texas 





HIGHER THE RESERVE 


IMPROVEMENT AT YOUNGER AGES 


An Actuarial Contribution to Contro- 
versy Over Abandonment of Ameri- 
can Mortality Table 


It is not unnatural to assume that a 
low mortality will produce low reserves. 
and yet it is a fact well-known to ac- 
tuaries that the converse not infro- 








Texas has more than four million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
states. They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
state are uninsured, and several times that number inade- 
quately insured. We want ten or a 
men to tell them about the Southland Life. Address— 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 


dozen more good field 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








quenily holds true. It will usually be 
found that percentage of actual to ex- 
pected cost of insurance is less than 
the actual to expected death losses. 
This is owing to the fact that the great- 
est savings in mortality is among the 


actuary of a distinguished company. 
It is assumed that on the average the 
policies enter in the middle of the 
year, so that the first year’s risk ex- 
tends for six months only, or on the 
ici ; y y -half the total amount at 
.ntly issued policies on which the average of one , 
— — coal te amount. risk for six months is considered at 
re With these thoughts in mind there is isk for the year. It is further assumed 
presented herewith a hypothetical ex- = a ae by Se be 
rience showing the amount at risk, OM) ” Apes yume 
aed expected mortality and the actual per cent. of the American table, so 
mortality of a well-established company the mortality gradually increasing unti 
for each year of insurance. The table it is equal to 100 per cent. in the twen- 
and others with it are prepared by the tieth year, 105 per cent. in the thirtieth, 








Table A 
Expected Actual ; Average 

Year At Risk Mortality Mortality %e Age 
1 50,000,000 489,700 195,880 40 40 
2 90,000,000 900,720 450,360 50 41 
Q 80,000,000 8210),160 475,693 58 42 
4 70,000,000 736,190 478,523 65 3 
5 60,000,000 649,740 454,818 70 44 
6 52,000,000 580,476 423,747 73 49 
7 45,000,000 520,290 395,420 76 46 
8 40,000,000 480,000 379,200 79 47 
9 35,000,000 420,090 344,400 82 47 
10 30,000,000 375,270 318,979 85 48 
11 27,000,000 353,862 307,860 87 49 
12 25,000,000 327,650 291,608 89 49 
13 23,000,000 316,963 285,267 90 00 
14 21,000,000 305,361 280,932 92 51 
15 19,000,000 276,279 256,939 93 51 
16 17,000,000 261,613 248,532 95 b2 
17 15,000,000 244,995 235,195 96 53 
18 13,000,000 212,329 208,082 98 53 
19 11,500,000 200,54 198,053 99 a4 
20 10,000,000 185,710 185,710 100 55 
21 9,000,000 167,139 167,139 100 55 
22 8,000,000 159,080 160,671 101 56 
23 7,000,000 149,345 150,838 101 57 
24 6,000,000 128,010 130,570 102 a4 
25 5,000,000 114,689 116,974 102 58 
26 4,500,000 111,240 114,577 103 59 
27 4,000,000 98,880 101,846 103 59 
28 3,500,000 93,425 104 60 
29 3,000,000 86,640 104 61 
30 2,500,000 72,200 105 61 
31 2,200,000 68,842 105 62 
32 1,900,000 64,492 106 63 
33 1,600,000 54,309 106 63 
3 1,300,000 47,935 107 64 
35 1,100,000 44,142 3 107 65 
36 900,000 39,33 48: 108 66 
37 800,000 38,118 16 108 67 
38 750,000 39,002 2,512 109 68 
39 700,000 39,733 43,309 109 69 
40 650,000 40,295 44,32 110 70 
41 600,000 40,599 44,659 110 71 
42 550,000 40,553 45,014 111 72 
43 500,000 40,089 44,499 111 73 
44 450,000 39,163 43,863 112 74 
45 400,000 37,748 42,278 112 75 
46 350,000 35,809 40,464 113 76 
47 325,000 36,096 40,788 113 7 
48 300,000 36, 248 41,323 114 78 
49 275,000 36,227 41,299 114 79 
50 250,000 36,116 41,533 115 80 
Totals 801,900,000 10,692,853 8,557,242 80 49 





A FINE FIRST QUARTER! 


We closed the first quarter of 1915 with a substantial gain in delivered 
business over the first quarter of 1914. 

Some of the reasons: FIRST-CLASS SERVICE of policyholders and 
beneficiaries. Efficient co-operation with our agencies. Unexcelled policy 
contracts—as agents of all Companies know. Low net cost. Strong 
literature. Happy relations between Field and Home Office. Improved 
condition of general business. 

Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1851 








110 per cent. in the fortieth, and 115 per 
cent. in the fiftieth year. The expected 
mortality was calculated at the average 
ages shown in the last column of the 
table, 

This is called Table A, and it will 
be seen that the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected mortality for the entire business 
is 80 per cent. 

This table shows that while a com- 
pany as a whole may experience a mor- 
tality of only 80 per cent. of the Ameri- 
can table, it is quite possible that on 
all the old business the mortality is con 
siderably over the table. This high 
mortality on the old business is, of 
course, outweighed by the favorable 
mortality on the much larger amount 
of new business. 

Next, The Eastern Underwriter pre- 
sents a mortality table from age 4), 
with 40 per cent. of the mortality of the 
American table. At age 41 is taken 50 
per cent.; at age 52, 58 per cent., and 
for the following ages there is used 
the percentages shown in Table A. For 
ages 89 and over there is used 115 per 
cent. Next there is worked up the 
commutation columns and the annuity 
values, assuming 3 per cent. interest. 
From these annuity values there is cal- 
culated ordinary life reserves, on the 
basis of $1,000. The Eastern Under- 
writer first uses this modified table to 
represent a table allowing for the ef- 
fect of selection for a life age 40 at 
entry. From age 40 on, therefore, this 
table may be assumed to represent a 
true select table, the mortality not be- 
ing affected by any entrants at other 
ages. Working out the reserves ac- 
cording to this modified table, The 
Eastern Underwriter has compared 
them with the regular reserves accord 
ing to the American experience table, 
and has shown the results in Table B. 


This table shows that in spite of the 
fact that the mortality for the early 
years is considerably less than the 
American table, and in spite of the fact 
that on an average amount of business 
the mortality for the whole of a com- 
pany’s business will be only 80 per cent. 
of the table, yet by the adoption of this 
table, following closely what may be 
considered as the mortality actually 
expected year by year, the reserves 
have been quite considerably increased 
rather than diminished. It may be ex- 
plained that where the mortality is very 
low in the early years and high at old 
ages, the reserve must be kept in hand 
in order to provide for the heavier mor- 
tality when it occurs. I have not had 
the time to calculate the reserves on 
the assumption that at the early ages 
the mortality was less than the Ameri- 
can table, and that the mortality 
equaled the American table at the older 
ages, but if such calculations were 
made it would be found that the resul: 
in reserves would still be considerably 
in excess of the regular reserves of 
the American table. 

The way in which the modified table 
was constructed enables me to make 
use of it for another purpose. At age 
50 I have assumed the mortality to pe 
87 per cent. of the American table, at 
age 60, 100 per cent, and running up to 
115 per cent. at the older ages. From 
age 50 on the table may be considered 
to represent a table similar in its form 
to the regular American table: that is, 
a non-select table showing a lower mor- 


tality at the younger and a higher mor 
tality at the older ages. For, at age 59. 
the mortality allowing for selection 


would be less than 8&7 per cent. of the 
American table the first year 

Working out the reserves on an Ordi 
nary Life policy of $1,000, issued 
50, it will be seen that practically 
throughout the entire history of sucl 
a policy the reserves would bé higher 
according to the modified table than ac 
cording to the American experience t 
ble. These reserves are shown I 
ble C. 

The actuary who compiled the table 
said: “The figures in these tables show 
what is a well-known actuarial f 
namely, that as between two different 
mortality tables the amount 
serve required by each tabl« 
more upon the steepr 
representing the rate of mortality 





Table B 


Reserves on an Ordinary Life Policy of $1,000, issued at age 40, 
according to different mortality tables and 
3 per cent. interest 


American 


Year Experience 
1 15.86 
5 83.54 

10 177.20 
15 278.40 
20 383.47 
25 488.02 
30 586.99 
35 676.14 
40 757.75 
45 832.60 
50 898.68 
55 946.12 


Modified to 
allow for selection 
and subsequently Modified over 

higher mortality Americar 
20.19 4.33 


Excess of 


90.74 
199.63 
304.55 
410.76 
515.35 
613.62 26.63 
701.27 25.13 
780.01 > 93 
850.71 18.1 
911.32 12.6 
947.55 1.4 








Organized 1850 





service to policyholders is scientific, prompt and coms 
mutual and equitable practice. Its low mortality, high interest earnings an 
of management insure low net costs. Its liberal policies and practice commend it to 
field men as a guaranteed salesmanship proposition upon which they can read 
securely build. The sixty-fifth annual report, demonstrating these claims, wi!! 
to any solicitor, agent or manager on request. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Purely Mutual 


JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


The National Life possesses an unexcelled asset and insurance compositior ts 
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A. H. Gseller, General Manager, 149 Broadway, New York City ; 
M. H. Mullenneaux, Manager, Albany Trust Bldg., Albany, ~ ee 
Day L. Anderson, General Manager, 950 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bruce S. Johnson, General Agent, 1134 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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GERMANIA HEALTH SERVICE 





Operated Through Medium of Life Ex- 
tension Institute—Policyholders 
Endorse Idea 
The Germania Life is now extending 
to its policyholders a Germania Health 
Service, which is carried on through 
the medium of the Life Extension In- 

stitute, Inc. The Company says: 

“We decided upon the: introduction 
ot the Germania Health Service as a re- 
sult of an extended experiment among 
the Company’s Greater New York poli- 
cyholders. The Health Service met 
with most favorable response, numer- 
ous commendatory letters were receiv- 
ed and thirteen per cent. of the Com- 
pany’s policyholders sent in their ap- 
plication for the service. The number 
of replies received should not in any 
measure express the full importance of 
the service, inasmuch as a considera- 
ble additional percentage of policy- 
holders will no doubt interest them- 
selves in the general subject of health 
conservation,” 

The service is not only beneficial to 
the policyholder, but also to the agent 
and the Company. A new line of in- 
troduction is given to the agent by the 
Germania Health Service, and the ser- 
vice will justify itself in the resultant 
saving in mortality to the Company.” 








BACK FROM SOUTH AMERICA 

Charles J. Edwards, general agent of 
the Equitable Life, is back from South 
America, where he had interesting ad- 
ventures in the land of the Incas. 








LOWER MORTALITY MEANS ‘HIGHER RESERVE 


IN ITS OWN BUILDING 


United States Annuity & Life, of Chi- 
cago, Moves Into Sixteen-Story 
Structure 





The United States Annuity & Life, of 
Chicago, has moved into its new home 
oftice building, a sixteen-story structure 
in the heart of the “loop” or business 
district of the city, where it occupies 
the entire twelfth floor. The Company 
is ten years old. It boasts not only 
of $13,000,000 in force, but also of the 
fact that 82 per cent. of its business 
written in 1913 was renewed during 
1914. This in indicative of the quality 
of the business on its books. 

In one of his recent letters to agents, 
Superintendent of Agents H. B. Keck 
called attention to the fact that the 
business this year is above normal and 
that the indications are that a produc 
tion of five millions will surely be ac- 
complished during 1915. The produc- 
tion for 1914 was $3,721,865. The in- 
crease in the agency ranks of the com- 
pany has been quite marked, several 
appointments of note having been an- 
nounced since the start of the new 
year. 

STATE MUTUAL’S BUSINESS 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester 
keeps up its progressive spirit. The 
business production for February and 
March was the largest in the history 
of the company for those months, and 
if the present ratio is maintained dur- 
ing the balance of this month, the 
April business will exceed all previous 
records. 





(Continued from page 5.) 
Table C 
Reserves on an Ordinary Life Policy of $1,000, issued at age 50, 


according to different 


3 per cent, 


mortality tables and 
interest 


Modified to represent 


American 

Year Experience 

1 24,000 

5 122.99 
10 250.69 
15 377.76 
20 498.04 
25 606.39 
30 705.61 
35 796.55 
40 876.87 
45 934.52 


each age than upon the relative magiai- 
tude of the rates of mortality shown by 
the different tables. As an illustration 
of this it may be mentioned that a few 
years ago upon investigation I found 
that a table supposed to represent the 
higher mortality in the tropics gave 
actually lower reserves than a mortal- 
ity table supposed to represent the mor- 
tality. on lives living in a temperate cli- 
mate. 

“IT believe it is true that in recent 
years there has been a marked decrease 
in the death rate at the younger and 
middle ages, but practically no improve- 
ment in the mortality at older ages. I 
suppose this may be explained by the 
fact that improvement in sanitatian and 
medical and surgical science has pro- 
longed the lifetime of many who would 
have died in the early or middle ages, 
so that these same lives now die and 


a table showing 


Excess of 
Modified over 


lower mortality 
at younger and 


higher at older American 

25.82 8 2 
131.09 8.10 
263.79 13.10 
394.47 16.71 
517.25 1921 
626.76 20.37 
725.14 19.53 
813.47 16.92 
889.20 2.33 
934.40 06 


keep up the mortality at the older ages. 
If this be true, a mortality table based 
upon the actual experience of recent 
years would be similar in form to tha 
tables I have illustrated, and it would 
be quite natural to expect such tables 
to show slightly higher reserves than 
the American table now so generally in 
use. Thus it is by no means a settled 
question that the present reserves are 
more than sufficient, at least so far as 
the rate of mortality is concerned.” 





Armstrong, Roth, Cady Co., of Buf- 
falo, have moved to handsome new 
quarters in the Marine Bank building, 
Buffalo. 


V. A. Bate, a large producer, is now 
manager of the United States Annuity 
and Life Insurance Company in Ken- 
tucky. 


- 





necticut Company, 
Good future for the right m 


Underwriter, 





Agency Supervisor Wanted 


There is a salaried opening for the right man to act as 
Agency Supervisor for the largest Agency of an old Con- 
to work in the States of New York and 
Vermont, with present agency force and secure new agents. 
an. Address, stating age and 
giving record, AGENCY SUPERVISOR, care of The Eastern 
105 William Street, 


New York, N. Y. 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 


known to the Insurance W 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 


cost than regular cmuiig com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as Rosny as can be made. 


TE AND WE WILL TELL 
you MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








EK. P. MELSON J@HN G. HOYT 
President Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 


Salable 
Policies ~— 
Participating and Nen-Participating 








Special Induecements for 
General Ageney Contracts 


Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE 
First Mutual 





Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 


tract. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, Dec. 31, 
ER $70,163,011.03 
Liabilities ........ 65,159,426.58 
PUNE a cic weeds $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
ad - APPEL, Vice- President 
J. A. BARBEY Secretary 

WILLIAM F DAVIS, Asst. Secretary 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE: Asst. Secretary 
MORRIS P. CAPEN, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 

LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 














WANTED 


A man who knows he can 
make good in organizing an 
agency for a big company in 
a city embracing a population 
of 1,000,000. A salaried con- 
tract will be made and the 
applicant chosen will be 
brought into direct touch with 
Home Office with opportuni- 
ties for advancement. Only 
men of experience and who 
can prove ability need apply. 
Territory in Pennsylvania. 
Address 
“ORGANIZER” 


Care of THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105 William Street 
New York City 








You Wish To Be Paid Well 


The “‘Home Life’’ 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a 


ance Company, 
of substantial 
policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 


is now 


record 
benefits to its 


$ 120,893,433 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 


Direct Agency Contract 


OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 

Several pi of lient terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 














1865 --- Fifty Years Old --- 1915 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 


still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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50 PER CENT. OF SAVINGS LOST 


INCOME POLICY 





ARGUMENT FOR 





During Past Five Years Swindlers Have 
Taken $351,000,000 From 
American Public 





The money yearly lost by the failure 
of business enterprises and by fraudu- 
lent promotions and embezzlements 
amounts to over fifty per cent. of the 
total savings of the public, says the 
Travelers. Continuing, it makes the 
following argument: 

Some years ago the Travelers investi- 
gated as to the amount of insurance 
money paid to women and found that 
three-fifths of it was dissipated within 
seven years. Unwise investments and 
wasteful expenditures were account- 
able for far greater losses than the 
swindling promoter, although only such 
swindlers as were arrested by the 
United Stat s postal authorities in 1914 
for misuse of the mail took from the 
American public during the last five 
years $351,000,000. 

There is in all business a constant 
mortality. No business whether old 
and prosperous or young and promis- 
ing has any guarantee against incom- 
petency, dishonesty or changed condi- 
tions of demand. Some are always fail- 
ng, and last but not least, as a de- 
stroyer of investments, is the amazing 
individual extravagance which com- 
placently oblivious of the consequences, 
uses each year a part of the capital. 
As for the swindler, as the “Outlook” 
recently said, “it seems only necessary 
to hold out some alluring promise of 
impossible profits to secure a good liv- 
ing through the mails. Any clever 
scoundrel has only to hire a room, put 
in a desk, and open his morning mail 
in order to live like a millionaire.” 
Add to these facts the dishonest trus- 
tee and the multitude of unproductive 
investments and the wide magnitude 
and effects of the loss become apparent, 

it was the result of a study of these 
conditions that led us to devise the 
Monthly Income and Income Bond poli- 
cies, which under the guaranteed low 
cost form make possible the purchase 
of an amount of insurance which will 
yield at the death of the insured an 
adequate income, payable monthly if 
desired, to conform with the habit of 
women who receive from their hus- 
bands an allowance to defray house- 
hold expenses. Such an income is safe 
as a government pension, regular as 
the first of the month, cannot be lost, 
diminished or diverted. 

The flexibility of this contract adds 
greatly to its value. A distinguished 
judge of probate states that over fifty 
per cent. of contested wills are set aside 
in whole or part, and the well known 
legal cynicism that no lawyer can safe- 
ly draw his own will, has received con- 
firmation in many celebrated cases of 
lawyers and laymen alike. 

Every will is to a great degree in- 
flexible and the great difficulty in draw- 
ing a will so that it can take care of the 
possible contingencies which may arise, 
leads often to confusion and conse- 
quently to litigation. 

The Monthly Income policy can be 
made so flexible as to meet any prob- 
able change of condition. For instance, 
a policy of $100 a month may be writ- 
ten in favor of the wife. If the insured 
does not wish the commuted value of 
the monthly instalments which she 
might not live to receive paid to her 
estate, he may provide that the balance 
of such instalments shall be paid to 
his son or daughter as a monthly in- 
come, or in single payment. These 
contingencies can be provided for in 
the policy, and as conditions change 
the policy can be changed without ex- 
pense, whereas in the case of a will 
every redraft or codicil would entail 
a lawyer’s fee. 

The economic advantages and safe- 
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Occasionally we have an opening. 





WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


INGORPORATED 1844 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 


January 1, 1915 
PN boss oan’ Cee ee ce SEDs Oe aad $46,516,911.00 
RE ac he NG Mas sb euN ee sda ase ane 43,315,986.56 
Surplus (Mass. Standard)............. 3,200,924.66 
SNSURANCE IN FORCE .....ccccccecs $179,895,636.00 


Substantial gains made in all departments. 
New policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 
Increased dividend scale in which all policies share. 
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guards in administration add greatly to 
the value of these contracts. 

The administration of an estate en- 
tails inheritance taxes, executor’s fees, 
general expenses, charges for legal ad- 
vice and probate fees. 

The Monthly Income policy is free 
from such charges. The companies and 
trustees are not responsible for loss 
or depreciation of income or principal 
provided they have invested according 
to the law. It is a proverb that trus- 
tees never sell; having invested in 
compliance with the law, they rarely 
exercise the initiative or vigilance 
which is the price of safety, and many 
trust funds like very old men suffer 
from senile decay. 

Under a Monthly Income policy there 
can be no loss of income since the in- 
dividual is guaranteed by the total re- 
sources of the insuring company. 

Trustees charge for services gener- 
ally fixe per cent. of the income. 

Under the Monthly Income policy 
there are no charges for service. 





RE-INSTATED INSURANCE 

The amount of insurance brought 
back to the books of the Phoenix 
Mutual through and in connection with 
the Re-instatement Department last 
year was $1,380,444, an increase of 
57.7 per cent. 

What this means for agencies and 
individual agents is indicated by these 
facts: The amount in premiums was 
$35,000, an increase of 64.2 per cent.; 
and much the largest percentage of re- 
vivals was of policies on which renewal 
commissions are still running. 

Incidentally, it is a matter of inter- 
est that of the kinds of policies re-in- 
stated 50 per cent. were Limited Pre- 
mium Life; about 20 per cent. Annual 
Premium Life; Endowment, slightly 
less. 


UP-STATE MEETING 





Prominent Speakers Address Capital 
Life Underwriters’ Association 
in Schenectady, New York 





The regular monthly meeting of the 
Capital District Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation was held at the Mohawk Club 
in Schenectady a few days ago. Re- 
ports were made by the Executive 
Committee, Entertainment Committee, 
which suggested the next meeting be 
a noon lunch, and the Committee on 
Publicity and Education, which told of 
the series of lectures now being given 
before Albany Business College, East- 
man Business College of Poughkeepsie, 
and the Economics Department of tie 
University of Rochester. 

President Phelps gave under the title 
of “Mysteries” a brief description of 
how this campaign of lectures and the 
display advertising in the press is try- 
ing to make life insurance simpler and 
better appreciated in the people’s mind. 

James H. Callanan, owner of the 
Schenectady Union-Star, the first 
speaker, discussed conservation of nat- 
ural resources, finance and human life. 
Chancellor Charles Alexander Rich- 
mond, of Union University, dwelt on 
the need for National as well as indi- 
vidual insurance. It would need to pro- 
vide a spirit of thrift in place of ex- 
travagance, and for the strife of busi- 
1ess competition and class war, the 
ability to recognize the point of view of 
the other side, and agree upon a basi: 
of mutual progress. 

Joseph C. Behan, superintendent of 
agents of the Massachusetts Mutual, in 
a “live wire” talk outlined the charac- 
teristics of the successful insurance 
man—sincerity and fair dealing with 
the customer. He urged the men to set 
the standard for other businesses to 
follow. 





Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 
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For Terms to Introducing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 














ANOTHER JOINS GREAT ARMY 


OLDEST FRATERNAL IN TROUBLE 








New York Department to Liquidate 
Ancient Order of United Work- 
men, State of New York 





The Grand Lodge of the Ancient 
Order of United Workmen of the State 
of New York, the oldest fraternal so- 
ciey in the United States, has been 
liquidated and the members re-insured 
by the same order in Connecticut. The 
New York Insurance Department has 
charge of the liquidation, and will be 
able to pay about 30 per cent. of the 
outstanding claims. 

The following figures were gleaned 
from a report to former Superintend- 
ent Frank Hasbrouck of the Society’s 
financial condition by Examiner John 
J. Diefendorf: 

On January 31, 1915, the ledger as- 
sets showed: 

SO eee 
Sy oy 


$83,745.76 
114.07 


Total ledger assets....... $83,859.83 


Non-ledger assets, assess- 
ments in course of collec- 
tion 


Gross amount of death claims 
due and unpaid........... 
Deduct amount paid on same 


449,049.24 


from emergency fund..... 156,105.74 

Net amount due and un- 

apres eae $292,943.50 
Death claims approved and 

BOE WEED Ssccscakcaeasesns See 
Death claims reported and 


not approved 
Doubtful claims 


32,010.00 
4,500.00 
382,645.50 
6.39 
382,651.89 


Accrued bills unpaid 
Total liabilities ............ 
Excess liabilities over admit- 
WP SN hic ua wa bikie 309,045.82 
Income and disbursements for twelve 
months ending January 31, 1915. 


jalance ledger assets, Janu- 

Se Se | eee $72,756.98 
Mortuary assessments 118,263.15 
Dues and per capita tax..... 5,323.52 
eee ee 14.30 
Interest On bank deposits... 1,801.49 


Total income $125,402.45 

Total $198,159.43 
Death claims, salaries for offi- 

cers, rent, legal and office 

expense and flower trib- 

utes, amounted to a total 

disbursement of 
Balance ledger 

ary 31, 1915 $63,859.83 

The assets of the society are divided 
among the Beneficiary Fund, Emer- 
gency Fund and the Expense Fund. 

The society was iounded in 1868 and 
the New York Lodge in 1874. The fra- 
ternal has turned over to the Depart- 
ment $100,000, which will be distrib- 
uted on the acerued claims, paying 
about 30 per cent. of them. There are 
1,706 members carrying insurance for 
$2,187,113.20 


$134,299.60 


assets Janu- 


CUNNINGHAM WITH MONTANA 


The Montana Life has entered the 
State of Washington, and a tour of the 
State is being made by General Man- 
ager Harry R. Cunningham, formerly 
insurance commissioner of Montana. 
H. W. Newton, of the Guernsey-Newton 
Company of Spokane, has been ap- 
pointed generel agent for eastern 
Washington. Mr. Newton is one of the 
best known insurance men in this city. 
He manages a large general agency 
that represents leading fire insurance 
companies and the Maryland Casualty 
Company. 





G. W. Martindale, a well-known edu- 
eator, who represented the Central Life 
of Des Moines as manager of the Spo- 
kane office for several years, was re- 
cently elected secretary of the First 
National Life of Pierre, S. D., and he 
has removed to that city. 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 




















A short time ago, business to know the right key and 
A Story while out with one of use it. 
of the agents in a de- You blame yourself alone for the loss 
Two Farmers tached assistancy so- of your door-key, but the blame is just 
liciting a number of as surely yours and not the other fel- 
farmers for ordinary insurance, F. E. low’s when you fail to use the right 


key to your prospect’s mind. 

The knowledge of the human mind 
is a science which in this day all who 
wish may learn. For ages it has been 
regarded a black art and the reader of 
men a close relative of the Prince of 
Darkness. But since the beginning of 
the new century, character analysis on 
a scientific basis with practical appli- 
cation has been brought into good re- 
pute and he who fails to take advantage 
of the study to-day has but himself to 
blame in lack of benefits. 

Know men’s minds by study, ob- 
servation and contact. Know them 
sympathetically if you wish the quick- 
est and best results. And knowing 
them, fit the right key of your Canvass 
to the mind of your prospect and you 
will swing wide open the magic door 


Mason, an ordinary instructor of the 
Prudential, called on two farmers who 
lived on adjoining farms, with only a 
readway between them. 

The farm on the left was well kept 
and showed an abundant harvest. The 
house and barns were in good repair. 
The owner evidently believed in the old 
adage that the “early bird catches the 
vorm,” and that if he wished to reap 
a harvest, he must first till the ground 
and sow the seed. We found him out 
in one of his fields, sowing grain for 
next year’s harvest. After explaining 
our purpose in calling upon him, he 
said that as everything had been pros- 
perous with him, he would take out an 
Endowment policy with us. 

The farm on the right of the road 


bore evidences of having been sadly of Desire. 

neglected. The house and barns were * * * 

tast going to ruin, indicating that their It is only natural that 
owner believed in letting things take Says Imitate the activities of Billy 


care of themselves. He could not take 


if wre e é Billy Sunday and the tremen- 
out life insurance, for the reason that Sunday dous audiences that he 
the season had been very poor with him draws should inspire 
and he complained of the hard times of life insurance superintendents and 


the farmer. 

Here were two farmers living side by 
side. The same sunlight, the same rain 
and the same dew fell on both farms 
alike, yet one man reaped an abundant 
harvest, while the other man reaped 
only a harvest of weeds and thistles. 
What was the difference between the 
two men? Mr. Mason draws the fol- 
lowing moral: 


others to use him as a text for agency 
talks. The New York Life said this 
week: 

Don’t imagine that a prelude is nec- 
essary in order to get started. Don’t 
try to think up a story. You’re not 
selling a gold brick but double gold 
eagles. Go at it with the zeal that is 
born of the knowledge (1) that life in- 
surance meets the absolute need of 


“There is a good lesson here for the pine men out of ten. (2) That it is 
_ on the gy In every district W* about the only commodity on earth 
find some men who are like the first that has not gone up in price. (3) That 
farmer. Their debits are well taken 


it can show a greater record of actual 


care of. pice roa thet inn oy good accomplished than any of the 
of arrears and high advance payments. >.o5t businesses inaugurated since 
Their increase in both Industrial and ,; 

ae Ries time began. 
Ordinary is of the best, and they are «= : ied 
leaders in their district. They are con- Get into the spirit of the work. Open 


your soul to the length, breadth, depth 


tinually tilling the ground and sowing : . é : pe 
™ 4, and height of it. Think of its solidity, 


the seed of true Prudentialism, and ; ‘ ge : 
they are the ones that are reaping the how it stands in a crisis like a solid 
harvest; while there are others in the Tock. 

service that are like the second farmer; Banks close, banks break, stocks 
their debits are sadly neglected; their tumble. Real estate ventures go to 
arrears are high and their advance pay- smash. Businesses go up in smoke. A 
ments low, and they have hardly enough war undreamed of in the vastness of 
increase, either Industrial or Ordinary, its proportions unsettles the business 


to keep their debits. What is the dif- 
ference between these two men? There 
may be only a roadway between the two 


fabric of the whole world. _Life insur- 
ance maintains its integrity undisturb- 
ed and goes straight along, paying mil- 


debits, both covering the same grounds. lions to widows and orphans and to 
One is a successful man and a leader people while they yet live. (See the 
in his district. The other is a failure Nutshell for the first quarter of the 
and a tail-ender in his district. The year herewith.) 

first agent has ambition to make a suc- “It is the one thing that men need, it 
cess of the business and is not satis- jig humanity’s universal requirement, 
fied unless he can be the leader; the " 


and you, an agent, are sent out to sell 





other agent lacks ambition and is satis- it Then hold up your head, look your 

fied if he can only hold his position at candidate squarely in the eye, and 

the tail end. Te ve speak to him with the utmost confi- 
dence. 

The master salesman is the Then, too, you must get this great 

The man who can master men. business on your brain. Here you must 

Right and through this mastery be real, yourself. You can’t simulate, 

Key control the sale, says Eugene act a part, pretend that you believe 

Arnett. when you don’t believe. If you try this 

Mastery of men comes only through Your speech will betray you. The mag- 

understanding of them. netic man is the one who believes 

az ci SS ee ; 7 something. Billy Sunday in Paterson, 

Did you ever get locked out of your pSiusgeiphia and other cities moves 


own home because you had lost or for- 
gotten your key? 

Did you ever start to canvass a man 
you thought was a cinch and the longer 
you talked the further away you got? 
His mind was just as securely locked 
as your front door and you were with- 
out the key. 

There is a special key to everybody’s 


men because he is aflame with a heart- 
deep belief in the cause he advocates. 
{ He gets an idea into his brain and it 
sways him, it takes possession of him, 
it jumps across like an electric spark 
into the very bone and marrow of those 
who sit in the seats in front of him. 
You and I know life insurance men 
of the Sunday type who move others 
because of the belief that surges with- 
in them in respect to the length and 
breadth and depth of this: their calling. 


mind, like others yet unlike, and if you 
wish to become a successful writer of 
insurance, a master salesman, it is your 


Men go into the field, some men, 
with only vague ideas concerning its 
wonderful potentialities in the family, 
the home, and business. Or, if fami- 
liar with its history and the technicall- 
ties that attend it, they have failed to 
catch its inner spirit. What the can- 
vasser needs most is the sense of what 
life insurance really does. Let him 
think of it as protection; how it stands 
in the storm; how easily it is to be 
had; how it becomes at once an es- 
tate; how it stays where the living 
man puts it and is found there when 
he is dead. 

When one permits such sentiments 
to take possession of him he becomes 
a Wm. A. Sunday as he goes out among 
men. We admire the marvelous, dyna- 
mic, insistent force with which Billy 
Sunday drives his principles into those 
in front of him and makes them move. 

~~ ” a” 


Study, thought and ac- 

Words tion is the trinity that 
That pulls in life insurance. 
Bring Luck Study, thought and ac- 
tion enable the small 


producer to become the big producer. 
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Crowned With Success 


Surplus............$ 834,026.52 
Income............ 
Admitted Assets.. 5,069,774.67 
Insurance in Force 25,284,868.00 


$400,637,613.00 of insurance was only 


of the Expected Mortality according 
to the American Experience Table. 


ledger assets of $97,995,842.29 was 


or 1 and % times the amount required 
to maintain the reserve on existing 
policies. 


to policyholders during 1915, 


Equal to 27% of the total premiums 
received on both participating and 
non-participating business. 


Company’s investments conclusively 
proven, 
or shrinkage in over seventy-six mil- 
lions of mortgage loans. 
ting that the best security on earth is 
the earth itself. 
of over $3.75 of carefully selected 
farm lands secures each $1.00 in- 
vested. 


Death losses and ma- 

turing endowments$6,064,767.55 
Dividends and 

other payments..... 5,243,433.64 
Increase in reserve 

and special funds.. 4,587,852.10 


Total Benefits.....$15,896,053.29 


egual $1.25 for each $1.00 of 
premium paid. 


and booklet entitled ‘“The Choice of 
Company,’” address 
ALLAN Waters, Sup’t of Agents. 


Che Union Central Life 





They'll make you see and get busi- 
ness from right under the noses of 
those who do not study and think and 
act as much as you do. 

Study of your business and prospects 
will open your eyes to good things that 
you are now blind to. Careful, deep 
thought upon your work will reinforce 
your power and make every talk more 
effective. Action in seeing as many 
prospects as possible—action in getting 
the signatures—completes enabling 
you to become a great producer. 

Keep these three words eternally be. 
fore your mind’s eye— 

Study! Thought! Action!—Interna. 
tional Life Man. 





Karl Bitter, the famous sculptor 
killed in front of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York City, was 1- 
sured for $10,000 in the Prudential. 





The Surety Fund Life of Minneapolis 
will go on a stock basis. 





J. J. Tyndall has been elected presi. 
dent of the new El Paso Underwriters’ 
Association. 






1914 Achievements 











Gains made during year 





1,383,535.54 












The actual death losses incurred on 






55.2% 














Gross Interest earned on mean 






6.38% 












Dividends apportioned and payable 





$3,656,585.74 







The War Proof character of the 












Not a dollar of fluctuation 







Demonstra- 






An average value 







Benefits to Policyholders 









The benefits to policyholders 






For complete financial statement 
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LOVING CUP GIVEN TO WALLIS AGENCY 


Won Contest with Philadelphia Agency in Three Months’ 
Campaign—Luncheon in Philadelphia 














Members of the New York City 
agency of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
journeyed to Philadelphia on Saturday 
and were the guests of the Philadel- 
phia agency, at a luncheon given in the 
Bellevue-Stratford. The two agencies 
had been in a contest to write the most 
business during January, February and 
March, the Wallis Agency winning by 
$100,000. 

Heretofore, the Philadelphia Agency 
has led all other agencies of the Com- 
pany, and C. M. Hunsicker, of Phila- 
delphia, toastmaster at the luncheon, 
declared that the Quaker City contin- 
gent would take first place again. This 
statement was challenged by the New 
York contingent, and another contest 
may be expected. 

At the luncheon Saturday brief talks 


individual, and the outward sign and 
manifestation of the pledge to insure 
that safety was in drinking from the 
same cup, the participant holding up 
his drawn sword in token of his wil- 
lingness to make the pledge good. 
“This was the policy of protection 
of that day. What is the loving cup 
ot protection of this day? Is it not the 
life insurance contract whereby the in- 
surers of the company contribute to 
the protection and ultimate care and 
safety of the individual family? No 
harm can befall the dependents of the 
well insured. Of course I do not mean 
that the bread winner is not missed, 
none can fill his place; but in the tru- 
est, noblest sense the love of the lover 
lives on. The loving cup is not drained 
of its blessing in the hour of trial, but 





were made by President Talbot, Vice- 
President Quinn and others, including 
Professor Mahoney, of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education. Mr. Wallis, upon 
being presented as winner of the con- 
test with the silver loving cup, Vice- 
President Quinn being the donor, made 
an eloquent speech, during which he 
drew a powerful simile between life in- 
surance service and beneficence, and 
the symbolism for which the loving 
cup stands. 

The New York staff of the Fidelity 
Mutual give credit to the Company’s 
pension income policy for the success 
they scored. It is one of the best 
clinchers for business in the life insur- 
ance field. 

Mr. Wallis in concluding said in 
part: “And gentlemen, after all is not 
the loving cup the truest and most 
beautiful symbol of our profession? If 
I had my way the loving cup would be 
indelibly engraved on the face of every 
life insurance policy in the land. Ori- 
ginally the drinking from the loving 
cup was the covenant of friendship and 
allegience, even unto sacrifice. It was 
the compact of the many that assured 
safety to the individual, to his home, 
to his kindred. The protection of so- 
ciety and the burden of responsibility 
in making that protection sure were 


borne by the many for the sake of the e 


FORM | THREE ASSOCIATIONS 





H. H. Ward and W. D. Mead Back from 
Trip—Boise, Butte and Spokane 
Organized 





Hubert H. Ward, of Portland ,and 
Seattle, ex-president of the National 


it is at such a time that the cup begins 
to overflow in sweetest, tenderest min- 
istries in the most practical way. Life 
insurance is indeed the golden loving 
cup of human affection overflowing 
with the red blood of heart’s devotion 
and sacrifice for those whom it loves. 

“If then life insurance is the loving 
cup of man’s devotion and responsibil- 
ity to his family, then are not you and 
I the cup-bearers of that devotion? Is 
it not by our instrumentality that this 
loving cup is put into thousands of 
homes? Ours is a sacred calling, in- 
deed a business of broad humanitarian- 
ism. While it is a business mission yet 
it is sacred as man’s devotion and 
woman’s tears. Sacred as human hope 
and human love. As cup bearers we 
hold in our hands not our interest 
alone, not the interest of the Fidelity 
Mutual only, but the interest of the 
fatherless and the bereaved. It is by 
our hands that the love of him who 
dies still lives, and if we are true and 
diligent to our trust as cup-bearers of 
insurance we become priests of charity 
and love and all the sweetest and 
noblest sentiments of the human soul. 
And the beauty and glory of it all is 
that never‘in the history of the world 
has this loving cup of mercy and good 
will been so generously and universal- 
ly received by mankind as at the pres 
ent day. #8 





Anastinbite, of Life Underw riters, man- 
ager of the Pacific Northwest for the 
Pacific Mutual Life, and William D. 
Mead, ex-president of the Puget Sound 
Underwriters’ ‘Association, general 
agent for Washington for the Pacific 
Mutual Life, have just completed a trip 
through Idaho, Montana and eastern 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 
The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 
626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 

$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 

$161,826.87 per day 
Assets. 


in Increase of 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Southern Life 


BGBOE. 2. os cccccccccccccscscccvccces cees 
Liabilities.......... 


Insurance in Force. . 


Is Paying its Policyholders over .......... 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1914; 


Capital and Surplus. . a AE te per a al 


Payments to Polic yholders since Organization, ee 


Company 





15,423,933.48 
$1,250,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 
as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


OF THE 
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INTEGRITY 





“BUILT FOR ALL TIME” 


panes ay 


GROWTH IN ASSETS 


$426,085.00 19 
1 


Men of character and ability can secure agency contracts by writing 
HENRY A. HODGE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


485 .915.57 
543,004.04 


1( 
19 11 
607,788.11 19 13 





4. 
6 "134. ,044.00 








Washington in the interests of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Very enthusiastic meetings were 
held at Boise, Ida.; Butte, Mont., and 
Spokane, Wash., where the local men 
were addressed by their visiting guests 
on the association movement and its 
benefits. At the above named cities 
three new associations were organized, 
applications being sent to the National 
Association as follows: 

The Boise, Idaho, Life Underwriters’ 
Association. 

The Butte, Montana, Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. 

The Spokane, Wash., 
ers’ Association. 

These three associations all started 
out in a most promising manner. 

In addition to the three cities men- 
tioned where associations were formed, 


Life Underwrit- 


Messrs. Ward and Mead visited several 


other cities and did preliminary work 
for local associations at Pocatello, 
Ida.; Helena, Mont.; Great Falls, 
Mont.; Bozeman, Mont., and Walla 
Walla, Wash. It is hoped that associ- 
ations may be formed in some of these 
cities prior to the San Francisco con- 


vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Messrs. Ward and 





Mead were gone from their homes 
eight nights, six of which were spent 
on sleeping cars, making their various 
connections. 

Frank W. Simmons, district manager 


of the Northwestern Mutual Life in 
Waterbury, Conn., led all Connecticut 
agents of the Company in amount of in- 
surance written last year. Fred S. 
Moody, of Stamford, won second prize. 
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phone 2497 John. 
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Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


TAKING SIDES 

The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived a letter from a prominent life 
underwriter, which is published here- 
with, because it reflects a thought ex- 
pressed on several occasions since the 
beginning of the controversy in Albany 
over the amendment to the Armstrong 
laws. 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 
The entire life insurance fraternity 
has been exceedingly interested in 
the proceedings at Albany, before 
legislative committees, and in the 
propaganda disseminated with re- 
lation to the expenses of doing bu- 
siness. I notice that The Eastern 
Underwriter did not take sides, and 
neither did other papers. Do you 


not think this was an occasion 
when the issue was important 
enough for you to have gone on 


record emphatically against the at- 
tempt of one company in particu- 
lar to seek special legislation to 
enable it to have an advantage over 
other companies in the transaction 
of its business? 

The Eastern Underwriter believes 
that the real function of an insurance 
paper is to print the current news of 
the business, coupled with the presen- 
tation of attractive and timely articles 
of an educational nature which will aid 
insurance agents in selling insurance 
and in arriving at a better understand- 
ing of their business. It does not be- 
lieve that it is the mission of an insur- 
ance paper to take sides in strictly in- 
ternal fights between cOmpanies and 
companies, between companies and 
agents, between agents and brokers. 
Such partisanship would not only not 
answer any effective purpose but would 
open the doors to attacks upon compa- 
and all of the evils which have 
connected with that brand of 
journalism, and which fortunately are 
rapidly growing into relics of a period, 


nies 
been 


regarding which the least said the 
better. 
When the controversy at Albany 


started, The Eastern Underwriter re- 
cognized its importance and decided to 
print as fully as possible all angles of 
the situation. It gave the agents’ asso- 
eiation’s viewpoint, the Metropolitan 
and Prudential viewpoint, the view- 
point of the competitors of those com- 
panies, and particularly actuarial opin- 
ions of various shades. One week ten 
columns of matter were printed. Anoth- 
er week almost as much material, This 


paper’s decision that what the life in- 
surance fraternity wanted was facts, 
not editorials, seemed to win general 
commendation, judging by the number 
of letters received in this office from 
underwriters of national prominence, 
praising The Eastern Underwriter for 
its news service in reporting the events 
at Albany and New York City so thor- 
oughly and in many instances exclu- 
sively. 

Now, consider for a moment the pos- 
sibility of taking a partisan position. 
What would have been the result? 
Should The Eastern Underwriter usurp 
the privileges of the legislature and 
say that the Metropolitan, Prudential, 
Travelers and Connecticut General 
were wrong, despite the fact that they 
had the endorsement of the New York 
Insurance Department? If so, at what 
period were they wrong? When the 
first amendment was introduced? 
When the substitute amendments were 
introduced? When the compromise 
was reached? The paper would have had 
to change position three times. Should 
it say that these companies were right? 
Or, was it not a strictly actuarial ques- 
tion to be decided by the legislature? 

The schism over expenses in life in- 
surance is by no means the only in- 
ternal issue in the insurance business. 
Is it the province of the insurance 
papers to that the Texas compa- 
nies are right or wrong in their atti- 
tude investments of foreign 
companies? Should they attempt to 
say what agent is legitimate and what 
agent is illegitimate when the question 
of licensing arises? Shall they say that 
the fire brokers should be eliminated 
because their competitors, the agents, 
complain of losing business to the bro- 


say 


regarding 


kers? Shall they say that small com- 
panies are finding it harder to exist 
than formerly, and the insured shall 


patronize only large companies? Shall 
they say that certain accident coOmpa- 
nies are not so safe as other companies 
which issue less liberal policies? Shall 
they take with union fire insur- 
ance companies against non-union fire 
insurance companies? Shall they 
preach that the American public shall 
insure in American fire insurance com- 
panies rather than companies of coun- 
tries now at war with each other? 
Shall they argue against re-insurance 
companies because they take away the 
business of domestic companies? 

Shall they criticise fire companies 
writing jumbo lines or pass judgment 
on underwriting abilities? 

The Eastern Underwriter believes 
that these are questions that are not 
for a trade publication to decide; that 
it can better fulfill its usefulness in 
some other way. Print about the dif- 
ferences of opinion when they arise; 
give all the facts without color. You 
can’t stop the European war with edi- 
torials, nor can you reform the @nsur- 
ance business through printer’s ink. 

This expression of policy does not 
mean that The Eastern Underwriter 
will not give forcible editorial expres- 
sion to interesting matters that come 
up, in the business. It has never been 
afraid to speak its mind in the past 
and will continue to do so in the 
future. It does mean, however, that in 


sides 


cases of strictly internal controversies 
it intends to keep hands off. 
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HAMILTON FISH 


Hamilton Fish, Jr., a leading figure 
in the New York Assembly, is one of 
the New York representatives of John 
C. Paige & Co., of Boston, the two 
others being Walter Beinecke and Alan 
L. Corey. Mr. Fish, who represents 
Putnam County in the Assembly, was 
born in Garrison, N. Y., in 1888, and en- 
tered Harvard in 1906. After three 
years of study he was graduated with 
a cum laude degree in political science. 
Among his other distinctions was his 
election as captain of the Harvard 
’Varsity Football Team in the Fall of 
1909. Immediately after his gradua- 
tion he was appointed assistant in- 
structor in Government at Harvard, 
but went instead to Washington, where 
he acted as private secretary of his 
father, Hamilton Fish, who was repre- 
sentative in Congress for the district of 
which Putnam County is a part. Nomi- 
nated for the Assembly by the Progres- 
sive party in 1913, Mr. Fish’s nomina- 
tion was endorsed by the Democrats, 


and he won easily.- He is a member 
of the following committees: Elec- 
tricity, Gas and Water Supply and 
Excise. 


* * * 


Rowan J. Kopelman, for fifteen years 
counsel of the New York Life in Eu- 
rope, returned to New York on Satur- 
day of last week. He gave an interest- 
ing interview to the New York Times 
upon his return. He said that he would 
not return to Europe, as he regarded 
fifteen years over there as enough for 
one American to spend. 


a7 + * 
George Richards, Dickinson W. 
Richards, Francis O. Affeld, Jr., and 


Frank Sowers have formed the part- 
nership of Richards & Affeld for the 
general practice of the law at 141 
Broadway, New York City, and will 
continue to give special attention to 
insurance law. The members of the 
new firm have been in insurance prac- 
tice for many years, the two senior 
partners in association with the late 
John O. Heald, until his death in 1911, 
under the firm name of Richards & 


Heald. George Richards is the author 
of Richards on Insurance. Messrs. 
Affeld and Sowers are prominent 


among the younger generation of in- 
surance lawyers. 
+ +. 7 

George H. Collett, speed king of the 
bicycle, expert tennis player, boxer, 
Barney Oldfield of the insurance busi- 
ness, and last, but in no wise the least, 
general agent for the State Mutual 
Life at Providence, leads the personal 








producers of the State Mutual thus far 
in 1915. 
* ck = 

Emmett F. Dwyer, special repre- 
sentative of the Bankers’ Life of Des 
Moines, Ia., led other agents of the 
company in his first month with the 
company—ending March 10, 1915. 
Rather unusual. He explains his suc- 
cess as follows: “I have had fourteen 
years’ experience selling goods on the 
road, and I have been successful be- 
cause |] have had confidence in my line. 
I have never sold a man anything | 
could not stand back of and I have 
never made an untrue statement in or- 
der to get business. I pin my faith to 
the time-honored proverb that honesty 
is the best policy.” 

cs * a 

Edgar C. Fowler, superintendent of 
agencies for the State Mutual Life, is 
making a short tour of the Southern 


agencies of the Company. He will be 
gone about two weeks. 
* * x 

Frank M. Dallam, who has figured 


largely in. Republican party politics of 
Washington the last few years, serving 
as secretary to the two last Republican 
governors, has been appointed a man- 
ager of the Central Life of Des Moines 


by the Company’s northwest superin- 
tendent, H. R. Fenstamaker. Mr. Dal- 
lam was a Spokane newspaper man, 
and with his father founded the Oro- 
ville Gazette, always keeping in the 
ferefront of Republican party politics. 
Mr. Dallam’s acquaintance is State 


wide, and he has spent much time at 
the State capital. His territory will 
be the counties of southwestern Wash- 
ington, the office opened by Mr. Dal 
lam being a new one. 

* co 

Edward O’Connor, of O’Connor Bros., 
who represent the Firemen’s of New- 
ark, and other companies in Hornell, 
N. Y., was associated for two years 
with Jesse S. Phillips, the new insur- 
ance superintendent of New York, 
when he was a member of the firm of 
Robbins, Brown & Phillips. Mr. O’Con- 
nor said to The Eastern Underwriter 
this week: “Mr. Phillips is a man of 
great legal ability, good character and 
a person generally liked by everyone 
with whom he has ever come into con- 
tact, and he is strictly honest. I feel 
from my knowledge and acquaintance 
with him that the people of New York 
State are to be congratulated upon ob- 
taining such a man for the head of the 
Insurance Department.” 

a x ” 

Percy H. Evans, assistant superin- 
tendent of agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, has been appointed asso- 
ciate actuary of the Company. 





MEET IN NEW YORK 
General Agents’ Association of New 
England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company Hold Sessions 


The annual meeting of the General 
Agents’ Association of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company 
was held at the Hotel Biltmore in New 
York on Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week. Vice-President D. F. Appel 
delivered an extemporaneous talk on 
“Intelligent and Effective Leadership.” 
Dr. E. W. Dwight, medical director, 
discussed subjects of interest in his 
department; Superintendent of Agents 
Glover S. Hastings; Assistant Secre- 
tary F. T. Partridge; A. J. Reeves and 
Wilson Williams and others spoke. 





SECURES INJUNCTION 

Justice Weeks of the Supreme 
Court granted Thomas R. Withers of 
Withers & Dean, New York brokers, 
a temporary injunction on April 27, 
against Mills & Honnes, restraining 
them from using the term “Successors 
to Withers & Mills.” 
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NEW COMMISSIONER A LAWYER 


WHITMAN NAMES J. S. PHILLIPS 











Hornell Man Elected to Assembly by 
Acclamation Time After Time— 
His Career 





Jesse S. Phillips, of Hornell, N. Y., 
has been appointed Insurance Superin- 
tendent of New York to succeed Judge 
frank Hasbrouck, whose term expires 
July 1. The appointment is one that 
meets wide approval. 

Mr. Phillips was born in Independ- 
ence, Allegany county, May 4, 1871, and 
his boyhood was spent on a farm and 
in district schools until his parents 





JESSE S. PHILLIPS 


moved to Andover when he was 15 
years of age. After that he was clerk 
in a general country store and spent 
what time he could in studies until he 
was successfully graduated from the 
Andover High School. 

Mr. Phillips entered the University 


of Michigan, where he was graduated 
with honor from the law department in 
1893. He was admitted to the bar at 
Rochester in 1894 and has been a suc- 


cessful lawyer ever since. 
Goes Into Public Life 

In 1898 he was elected supervisor of 

Andover, one of the youngest men who 
ever served on the Allegany county 
board. In 1899 he was re-elected for 
two years by the largest plurality ever 
given a candidate in his county. Dur- 
ing his three years’ experience as su- 
pervisor he served on several of the 
important committees and was recog- 
nized as a leader on the floor of the 
local legislature of that village. 
“In 1900 Mr. Phillips was nominated 
for the Assembly for Allegany county 
without opposition in the Republican 
county convention, and was elected by 
2,649 plurality, receiving at that elec- 
tion 6,777 votes. Mr. Phillips was re- 
nominated in 1901 by acclamation and 
at the election received 4,246 votes. 

Mr. Phillips carried every one of the 
29 towns in the county, carrying his 
own township by a larger plurality 
than than of 1900. 

In 1902 Mr. Phillips was again re- 
nominated by acclamation by the Re- 
publicans of his county and was re- 
elected by a plurality of 3,792. 

At the Republican county convention 
held in 1903 Mr. Phillips was for the 
fourth time unanimously nominated by 
his party to represent Allegany county 
in the Assembly and at the election 
carried every town in the county. 

And in 1907 he was again re-elected 
and in 1908 Speaker Wadsworth ap- 


Fire Insurance Department 


pointed him chairman of the judiciary 
committee and a member of the ways 
and means and rules committee. 

He was re-elected for the ninth time 
in 1908 and was appointed to the same 
committee that he appeared on before, 
and his re-election in 1909 resulted in 
his being for the third time appointed 
chairman of the judiciary committee, 
and a member of the ways and means 
and rules committee. He was re-elect- 
ed in 1910 and in 1911. 

Shortly after that, he moved to Hor- 
nell and became a partner in the law 
firm of Robbins, Brown & Phillips, a 
law firm. 

How Appointment Was Received in 
Hornell 

The Hornell] Evening Tribune Times 
said of the appointment: 

The Hon. Jesse Phillips has been 
appointed State Superintendent of 
insurance by Governor Whitman. 

The position is one of the most 
important ones in the State gov- 
ernment, and Mr. Phillips is one of 
the most capable men to fill it. 

He is honest, independent, intel- 
ligent and in every way well quali- 
fied for the place. The selection is 
ideal. 





MAY ENTER GREAT BRITAIN 





Hartford Rumor Regarding Prospect- 
ive Move of Strong Fire Company 
of That City 





Hartford, April 26.—It is understood 
in insurance circles here that one of 
the strong companies of this city re- 
cently sounded the British market with 
the thought of entering Great Britain, 
the idea being that the withdrawal of 
German and Austrian companies will 
leave an opening for an American com- 
pany of high prestige, rnd energy and 
brains in its underwrit’ag direction. 
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ARTICLE ON “LOSS RECORD OF COLLEGES” 
DRAWS INTERESTING COMMENT 








An article published in last week’s 
issue under the caption “Loss Record 
of Colleges” much inter- 
est and comment, especially that por- 
tion relating to the application of the 
term rule in common use, whereby the 
rate is determined adding per 
cent. of the annual rate for each addi- 
tional year beyond the first. The East- 
ern Underwriter is in receipt of a num- 
ber of communications, and the follow- 
ing extract from one of them is felt to 
be of special interest as still further 
illuminating the principle involved. 
“The figures published show one side 
of the picture very clearly, and in or- 
der to have the landscape complete 
there should be a table to illustrate as 
well the effect of building up from the 
ascertained annual rate on the 75 per 


has aroused 


by 75 


strates that if the fire cost be kept for 
a period of years and the necessary 
rate found for that period same cannot 
be reduced to an annual rate on the 
basis of the present method without 
creating marked inequalities between 
the annual and term rates. 

“The second table begins with the 
ascertained average annual fire cost 
which is loaded to allow of 45 per cent. 
expense and profit, making the annual 
rate .575. By adding 75 per cent. of this 
for each year of the term, the annual 
amount of fire cost not changing, it is 
found that the ratio of loss cOst to pre- 
miums in four years rises to 67.9 per 
cent., as it must to provide for the as- 
certained fire cost, while the amount 
remaining after paying the losses 
steadily diminishes until in four years 
but 32.1 per cent. is left for expenses 
and profit, which is manifestly not suf- 





cent, method. The two tabulations will ficient. It is evident, therefore, that 
then appear as follows: some slight reduction in rate may be 
Exps. & 
Losses _ profit 
p. c. p. c. 
ee $1.27= 55.0 
4 year rate.. ....$2.30Exp. & profit 1.03= 45.0 
2.30 
eer .9525= 53.8 
MOOT COURS Giiiccicay sone cuswoeennn LI7Exp. & profit... .8175= 46.2 
Sat 
Losses cco 350 51.2 
SORE SOME vin ccdsdscmdvcuneonee 1.24Exp. & profit... .6050 48.8 
1.24 
ee .3175= 44.6 
2. eee rere 0.71Exp. & profit .3925 55.4 
71 
Sener 3175= 55.0 
RE RR. oe ccs ein cenatawawes 5T6Exp. & profit... .2575= 45.0 
575 
Peer .6350= 62.9 
DS POE Pin ds cca decivcnsedewnwe $1.01Exp. & profit 375- 37.1 
1.01 
ere rere 9525 66.1 
WO TUE oo. cits nts vescdnenowence 144Exp. & profit 4875 33.9 
1.44 
SS eee 1.27 67.9 
4 ye [eee ree Tere re ee 187Exp. & profit .60 32.1 
1.87 
“The first table shows the rate nec- made in writing a term policy, but 
essary to provide for the ascertained since the losses cannot be commuted 
fire cost for four.years, namely, $1.27, and since commissions, taxes and 
which is loaded sufficiently to allow board expenses are at fixed ratios, the 
for 45 per cent. expense and profit, actual percentage of reduction which 
making the total four-year rate $2.30. may be made and still maintain the 
In stepping this down by the 75 per. parity between annual and term rates 
cent, method all that is affected is the is a matter for actuarial determina- 
expense item, for the average annual tion.” 


fire cost does not change, but is a fixed 
amount per annum whether for one 
or four. Thus the use of this 
method shows an excessive loading un- 


year 


til in four years’ time the percentages 
of losses and of expenses and profit 
are practically reversed. This demon- 





MEYERS & STELL GET CAPITOL 


Meyers & Stell of Newark were ap- 
pointed agents for the Capitol Fire for 
Newark, Essex County and Bergen 
County on April 5. 


SURVIVES MANY COMPANIES 


A. W. DAMON’S MORTALITY LIST 
Fifty-Six Massachusetts Stock Compa- 
nies Failed or Retired Since He 
Entered Business 








Speaking of the dividends paid to 
stockholders by fire insurance compa- 
nies, President A. W. Damon of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, called the 
attention of a representative of The 


Eastern Underwriter, who saw him 
this week, to a table which he had 
prepared, showing the earnings from 


investments and the dividends paid 
stockholders of the Springfield from 
1851 to 1914 inclusive. The earnings 
from investments for that period were 
$8,194,118. The amount of dividends 
paid stockholders for the same period 
amounted to $6,804,542. 

During this time not one cent of 
earnings from an underwriting stand- 
point was paid to the stockholders. 

Mr. Damon recently compiled a list 
of Massachusetts stock fire insurance 
companies which have failed or retired 
since January 1, 1862, in which year 
he entered the business: 
Massachusetts Stock Fire Insurance 

Companies Failed or Retired Since 

January 1, 1862 
Year 
Retired 
1862—Eagle Fire, Boston. 

United States, Boston. 
1864—Dorchester Fire, Dorchester. 
1865—Bunker Hill Fire, Charlestown. 

Conway Fire, Boston. 

Old Colony, Plymouth. 
1866—Equitable Safety, Boston. 

Massasoit, Springfield. 
1871—Hide & Leather, Boston. 

Independent, Boston. 
1872—Bay State, Worcester. 

Boston, Boston, 

Boylston, Boston. 

City, Boston. 

Eliot, Boston. 

Exchange, Lynn. 

Firemens, Boston. 

Franklin, Boston. 

Howard, Boston. 

Lawrence, Boston. 


Manufacturers, Boston. 

Merchants, Boston. 

National, Boston. 

Neptune, Boston. 

North American, Boston. 

Peoples, Worcester. 

Prescott Fire and Marine, 
Boston. 
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Shoe & Leather Dealers Fire & 
Marine, Boston. 

Suffolk, Boston. 

Tremont, Boston. 


Washington, Boston. 
1877—Globe, Boston. 
1880—Alliance, Boston. 

Faneuil Hall, Boston. 

Shawmut, Boston. 
1881—Revere, Boston. 


1882—Commonwealth, Boston. 
Franklin, Boston. 
1884—-Gloucester, Gloucester. 


Hampden, Springfield. 


Shoe and Leather, Boston. 
1885—Manufacturers Fire and Marine, 
Boston. 
1888—Prescott, Boston. 
Washington Fire and Marine, 
Boston. 
1889—Protection, Boston. 
1891—Eliot, Boston. 
Neptune Fire and Marine, 
Boston. 
Prudential, Boston. 
1894—-Boylston, Boston. 
Dwelling House, Boston. 
1895—First National Fire, Worcester. 
1897—Western Massachusetts Fire, 


Springfield. 
(Continued on page 15.) 





Capital 
$500,000.00 


Surplus to policyholders 


$1,134,980.17 





Incorporated A. D. 1822 


The North River Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


CRUM & FORSTER, New York General Agents 


Reserve for all other liabilities 
$1,727,208.78 


Assets 


$2,862,188.95 











OF NEW YORK. 


Home Office, 


Western Office, 
332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 











Continental Insurance Company 


HENRY EVANS, President. 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


These American Companies are ‘Home Industries.”’ 


They deserve your support. 








Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
HENRY EVANS, President. 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Western Office, 
137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 








a 





Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 


Combined Assets $43,000,032* 
Policyholders Surplus $23,087,709 
“Includes excess deposit of $132,846.22 in Canada and New Mexico 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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Home Office, 
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ERNEST B. BOYD ON RAILROAD INSURANCE 


Underwriting Manager of Yorkshire Reads Valuable Paper on 
Business in which For Years He Has Been 
Regarded as an Expert 








—_— 


Why railroads carry insurance in 
stead of insuring themselves; why 
the rating of railroad business on a 
scientific basis involves many intricate 
questions of extreme difficulty; why 
laws prohibiting the payment of bro- 
kerage or commissions to non-resident 
prokers or agents upon railroad prop- 
erty Jocated in such States are unjust, 
were some of the points discussed by 
Ernest B. Boyd, underwriting managei 
of Frank & DuBois, United States 
managers of the Yorkshire in an inter- 
esting and able paper read before the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Pacific last week, under the caption, 
“Fire Insurance on the Properties and 
Liability of Railroad Companies Doing a 
General Freight and Passenger Busi- 
ness.” 

The “Insurance Fund” Plan 

From the viewpoint of the undecr- 
writer, the fatal defect in the insur 
ance fund plan is the fact that in many 
cases the roads are exposing them- 
selves to loss on single risks of large 
value entirely out of proportion to their 
so-called “premium income,” where 
the destruction of one of these large 
risks, which is likely to occur at any 
time, would seriously disturb their cal- 
culations and completely nullify the 
equation of average on which all insvur- 
ance calcu!ations must be based. A 
notable example of this occurred a few 
years ago in New Orleans, where an 
important road carrying no insurance, 
but maintaining an insurance fund of 
about $1,700,000, sustained a loss by 
cne fire on property, and liability of 
over $3,500,000. 

The question of whether a road 
should insure or carry its own risk 
cannot be determined by a comparison 
of the premiums paid and losses in- 
curred, for while that would be an ac 
curate record of the past for that par- 
ticular road, it would not be a cri- 
terion by which to judge the future. 

Hazards in Self-Insurance 

Railroad property is subject to all 
the elements of hazard to be found in 
other property, and, in addition, has 
to contend with the spark hazard from 
locomotive smoke-stacks, cinders from 
ash-pans, cotton and other inflammable 
merchandise in cars and_ stations, 
transportation and _ storage of oils, 
railway fuses and _ torpedoes, the 
handling of large quanties of dyna- 
mite, gun-powder and other explo- 
sives. Fire is, and will always remain, 
an uncertain element, and while a 
given road may be comparatively fre2 
from losses for a series of years, ex- 
perience teaches that it will ultimately 
pass through a period of abnormal 
losses on its system, when the statis- 
tics of the past are entirely changed. 
This is especially true of roads having 
large shop properties and water front 
terminals, where large values are ex- 
posed to one fire. An illustration of 
this occurred at East Boston a few 
years since, where a New England rail- 
road on which the fire loss had been 
very small for a series of years, lost 
in one fire six water-front piers, a grain 
elevator, many cars and contents, and 
other property, involving an insurance 
loss of over $700,000 and a property 
loss considerably in excess of that. 

The method generally pursued in the hand- 
ling of railroad insurance said Mr. Boyd, is 
for one company to cover the entire schedule 
and then to reinsure proportionate shares with 
other companies, which in turn select the large 
tisks and again reinsure their excess lines on 
these with companies willing to underwrite 
the specific properties, but which are not in- 
terested in the general schedule. In this way 
the liability is distributed according to the 
value and hazard of the property; the larger 
the risk the greater the hazard, the greater 
number of companies interested and the more 
widely is the liability distributed. This not 
only places all of the vast detail on the in- 
Surers and relieves the roads of the necessity 
of having to deal with a number of companies 
in all matters pertaining to endorsements, 
Payments, loss adjustments, etc., but also 
affords absolute indemnity, as the company 
writing the schedule is reinsured by several 


other companies of large financial resources, 
and consequently the plan represents many 
millions of capital. 

On Wholesale Basis 

The railroad business is handled by the in 
surers on a wholesale basis, at a minimum of 
expense, and the lowest possible cost to the 
insured, the companies realizing that only a 
small margin of underwriting profit is possible, 
and that the large volume of premiums obtair 
able in the aggregate from this class has the 
effect of caahetlalty reducing the average ex 
pense ratio on the general business. 

All of this, however, is predicated upon 
the expectation of receiving a participation in 
the general railroad business of the country, 
and any company confining its operations to 
a few roads or a single section, cannot be ex 
pected to make the business self-sustaining, as 
experience proves that it requires a large vol- 
ume, distributed over a wide area, to produce 
results which will justify any company engag- 
ing in it. 





Competition for Lines 
While it is true that the bulk of railroad 
insurance is written by only a limited num- 
ber of companies, regularly nenane in that 
line, it does not follow that there is no com- 
petition, for there are always companies will- 
in~ to experiment with a business offering the 
temptation of large premiums with the re- 
sult that in almost every important account 
the associated companies are confronted with 
competition from new insurers in this particu- 
lar line, which are willing to “take a chance, 
and usually withdraw from the field after ‘a 
year or two, with more ee and less 
surplus. Almost every fire company in the 
United States has attempted, at one time or 
another, to transact the business of railroad 
insurance, but very few have had the courage 
to remain in it long enough to accumulate 
sufficient volume and information to justify the 
experiment. Some companies still undertake 
to write it in a small way for local or other 
reasons, but are naturally handicapped by the 


small amount of premium thus obtainable in 
comparison with the liability assumed, and 
often find that a single loss has wiped out 
their entire premium income on the class for 


several years 
Not Like Other Insurance 

Railroad underwriting is a business peculiar 
to itself, and is written under conditions en- 
tirely different from those prevailing in gen- 
eral fire insurance. All of the underlying 
conditions are dissimilar from the forms un- 
der which the general business is written. The 
experience has “Seon different. The loss — 
on railroad business is necessarily 
on general business, and the adju 
losses often presents problems not e 
in any other branch of fire insurance 

Recognizing the fact that the ratio 
is higher than on general business, the com 
panies appreciate the absolute necessity for 
maintaining the strictest economy in the ex 
pense of operation. For instance, the commis 
sion paid to brokers or agents placit ig railroad 
insurance is 10 per cent. only. This is leas 
than is allowed on any other branch of 
insurance, but is considered as liberal 
nature of the business would justify. 
in the matter of loss adjustments, the 1 
panies are able to handle this fe ature at less 
expense than is entailed in the adjustment of 
loses for individuals, firms and private cor 
porations. 

Coupled with this limitation of brokerage 
commission, the companies make it a rule to 
confine the quotation of terms for renewals 
solely to the recognized broker of record in 
each case on the theory that he is entitled 
to protection as against unauthorized parties 
Where a road desires to transfer its account 
to another broker, the companies recognize 
this, provided the change is accomplished be 





fore renewal terms have bee n communicated 
in good faith to the existing broker of record 
is, of course, does not apply to schedules 


not presently insured, as these are considered 
open propositions and terms will be quoted 
to any one submitting a schedule. But, after 
the insurance is placed, the broker controlling 
the account receives the benefit of protectior 
against all comers so long as he is the a 
credited insurance representative of the road 
Trivial Loss” Limit 

The basis of all railroad insurance con 
templates the exclusion of all claims for fire 
loss or damage where the amount is under 
$100. This was made necessary by the will 
ingness on the part of the roads and the de 
sire on the part of the insurers to escape the 
troublesome detail of dealing with the vast 
number of trivial losses which inevitably o 
cur. This exclusion, of course, is recognized 
in the rate charged. 

In insuring the contents of cars, stations, 
freight sheds, etc., the cover includes the 
common carrier liability for property of others 
in the custody of the road. In insuring per 
sonal property for firms or individuals the 
companies cover the property itself, to all in- 
tents and purposes, whereas, in the case of 
railroads, they cover their liability, if any, 
for such property. It often happens in rail 
road losses, that while there has been a prop 
erty loss, no liability rests on the carrier un 
der the conditions of the bill of lading, and 
consequently no liability on the insurers. 

n fire insurance all policies contain a 
clause providing that if a building falls, ex 
cept as the result of fire, all insurance on 
building and contents immediately ceases. In 
railroad insurance this principle is construed 
as not applying to cars and contents thereof, 
as such property is movable in its nature and 
the interests of the business require that the 
insurance shall follow the property. Therefore, 
in railroad underwriting the insurers assume a 
liability for loss by fire resulting from colli- 











sion and derailment. The difficulty of de 
ciding where the collision loss ceases and t 
fire loss begins is always perplexing, but 
must be determined in each case. 
Handling Losses 
The adjustment of losses on small proper 
ties is usually based upon detailed estimat 
and affidavits Sevaideed by the n 
chanics of the roads, the large 
such claims rendering it impossil 
adjusters visit the scene of each, 
expense which in the aggregate 
justified. Rolling stock losses 
justea upon the Beate of the Mast 
ers rules, familiarity with whict 
loss departments of the compa V 
the correctness of the figures without incur 
ring the expense of having 
spot. Collision losses, los 
erties, and questions of lia 
of freight damaged or 
services of adjusters, 
line, and often call 
enable the compar I 
Details of Saindutes 

Railroad schedules gener: ns 
tions, freight sheds, piers 
vators, hotels, section hou 
car, repair and paint shop 
smith and woodworking 
lants and other  buil 
sridges and trestles, coal in piles, il 
ers, chutes and docks, boats and bary r 
ing stock and merchandise in transit In add 
tion to the am ies il properties owns t t 
road, the schedules include insurance t 
common carrier liabili r | I 
merchandise in thei 
tions, piers, etc., at 
or in motion, also 
damage to cars of 
while in their pesnees 1 
When it is remembered tl 
schedules lude ’ i 
ing risks 
cated at 
States, the n a rat 
ing, satisfactory in results to the ingured and 
the insurers, presents many practical d 
culties and can only be 1 1 
of experience with the subject 
of the ce 
Any insura 
perience of 
actual cost 
each and all 
property, in 
try. ee 



































ties to be considered 
The Premium oy 
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ratio Both, of course, ire f eq 
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over physical 
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sical condition of proj 





Then, too, when we « the gr 


ance (from which railroad i t 
exempt), coupled with the fact tl 
important States already | 
uniform rates [ 
class, en owned by indiv 
corpora s, it will be see y 
sincations ar 1 
aspect of the 
Even if it 
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lire d from « i 
dectased and proper additional pre 
Practices and Resident Age ay Laws. 
Among the features peculiar 
surance may also be mentioned the fact 7 
this business, being considered as a necess 
adjunct to interstate traffic, and the re 
capable of being treated in the same manne 
as ordinary fire insurance, is exer I 
practically all Associations of Underwriters 
from the operation of all rates nd rules. T 
Resident Agency laws of m } 
also recognize it as exempt. Unfor itely, 
however, the rate laws do not make such ex 
emption, and hence arises one of the liff 
cult features to contend witl It mu 
be remembered that some of the State 
laws prohibiting the payment of broker 
commission to non-resident brokers or agents 















CONFIDENCE 


IN COMPANIES 


COMMISSIONERS ON EXPERIENCE 


Realize Probleme "Before Actuarial 
Committee—Latter to Meet 
Here in May 
That Insurance Commissioners 
are pl d with the progress to date 





Actuarial Bureau of the National 
Fire Underwriters, is shown 
ollowing resolutions 


recently 
the commissioners, and 
not heretofore been pub- 


Report of Committee on Uniform Loss 
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Report Blanks 


convention has heard with 


the statement of W. E. 
general manager of the 
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Board of Fire Underwrit- 


respecting the establishment 
ations of the Actuarial Bu 


is pleased to be informed 


support accorded it by all 


companies, whether 
of the National Board of 
erwriters, or otherwise. 


stablishment of the Bureau 


rt in good faith to carry 
itention of the resolution 
by the National Conven- 
Insurance Commissioners 
Fire Marshals Association 
America, It is evident 
sau is demonstrating the 
f securing classified 

re losses, and the 





hereof, and as its estab 


vas predicated largely 
action of this convention, 
Resolved, That this con- 
nd it is recommended the 
commissioners of all 


give — unqualified ap- 
and co-oper 


ation to the fur- 


of this work by urging 


anies under their supervi- 


become 


members of this 


and render their loss re- 


t, thereby assisting in this 


or uniformity and complete- 


data which, with 
ition respecting 
of insurance written, is 
d as of admitted value, 





is Resolved, 


is convention believes it 


rable to give the compa- 


portunit to develop the 
purposes of the Bureau, 
g, as it does, that uni 
d concert of action by 


and companies is the 
success of this work 
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PAID DEPARTMENTS 





R. P. Barbour’s Argument at Montclair 
—When Cities Should Pay 
Firemen 


R. P. Barbour, of the North British 
& Mercantile, recently made a memo- 
randum to the Montclair council re- 
garding paid fire departments. 

“The consensus of expert Opinion is 
that the basis of organization when 
the population of a town is much above 
20,000 inhabitants should be full paid,” 
he said. “Some experts have placed 
the limit at 20,000, others at 25,000, but 
for towns beyond that size all are 
agreed that a paid department is nec- 
essary for adequate service. 

“Montclair has a population of about 
28,000. The area of the town is large, 
being five miles from one end to the 
other, and it is of great importance that 
fires shal] be handled as near the start 
as possible, and a full paid department 
is the best means of accomplishing this. 
Undoubtedly it costs a little more—so 
do clean streets and good schools. The 
question is, can we afford it? The 
average cost of fire departments for 27 
cities ranging in population from 15,000 
to 40,000 is 1.75 per capita. Newport 
is 2.12 per capita. If we do not exceed 
the average perhaps there will not be 
cause of criticism. Furthermore, ex- 
pense of this kind naturally increases 
with the growth of any city. The main- 
tenance cost of our fire department in- 
creased over $6,000 between 1912 and 
1913 under the old system, and doubt- 
less there would have been an increase 
in 1914 if no change had been made. 
No one can justiy complain of reason- 
able increases or reasonable cost of 
maintenance so long as we get service, 
and it is notable that since July, 1914, 
when the paid department was organ- 
ized, there have been no buildings to- 
tally destroyed by fire. 

“A fire department adequate and 
competent for the needs of a town is 
just as much a service to its citizens 
as a police department, and adds just 
as much to its desirability as a place 
of residence and to the security of in- 
vestment therein. Montclair is too big 
and fine and progressive a town to be 
satisfied with anything less.” 


ARMSTRONG AN EDITOR 








Rating Office Man Gets Out Bulletin 
of Insurance Society of 





Newark 
Frank L. Armstrong, the Expert’s 
Expert, has turned editor. His first 


literary effort is the preparation of the 
Bulletin of the Insurance League of 
Newark. In an editorial telling of the 
possibilities of insurance as a profes- 
sion, Editor Armstrong says: 

Disraeli has said: “The secret of 
success in life is for a man to be 
ready for his opportunity when it 
comes.” If you are to be ready to 
take advantage of the market creat- 
ed by opportunity you must have 
of necessity increased the value of 
your services by the acquisition of 
increased ability and knowledge. 
Our business is one of many 
branches. We must to a consid- 
erable degree be specialists. 





SECURES NEWARK AGENCY 

A. K. Boughner, formerly manager 
of the Stoutenburgh & Stoutenburgh 
fire insurance agency of Newark, has 
resigned that position and has been 
appointed agent of the Delaware Un- 
derwriters and the Nord-Deutsche for 
Newark and vicinity. Mr. Boughner 
has been in the agency business for 
eight years, during which time he has 
paid particular attention to the New 
brokerage business. He has opened an 
office at 38 Clinton street, Newark, and 
will handle fire and automobile lines. 


NOT LITERARY ENOUGH 





Queer Plaint of a New Jersey Agent 
Regarding Book of Rules in 
That State 





At the recent meeting of the Insur- 
ance League of Newark, one of the old- 
er agents, who attended as a guest, 
arose and said that he thought that his 
experience of more than forty years in 
the business permitted him to speak his 
mind. No one showing an inclination 
to protest, he made a sharp criticism 
of the Expert’s book of rules. His prin- 
cipal grievance was that they did not 
have a literary quality. 

Some one called attention to the fact 
that while these rules may not be writ- 
ten with the grace and poetry of Mase- 
field or H. G. Wells, at the same time 
they are regarded as good enough in 
some company offices to serve as a ref- 
erence and model. 

At the same meeting the League was 
addressed by Atlee Brown. 





CONGRATULATE VIEHMANN 
George A. Viehmann, the new presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Fire, has re- 


ceived a large number of letters of 
congratulation from well-known  un- 
derwriters. Between his duties with 


the New Brunswick and with the New 
Jersey, Mr. Viehmann is about as busy 
an insurance man as can be found in 
the State. 





NEWARK 250 YEARS OLD 

Newark is two hundred and fifty 
years old, and the anniversary of its 
birthday is to be made a gala occasion. 
E J. Haynes, P. L. Hoadley and other 
insurance men of Newark are on spe- 
cial committees in connection with the 
event. 


DENY BREACH OF CONTRACT 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 26.—Mrs. Anna 
Best Devine’s suit for $1,000 damages 
from fire, brought against James Miller 
Russell and Frederick V. Bruns, Inc., 
was put over the term to-day by Jus- 
tice Hubbs after a jury was drawn. 
Joseph M. Meatyard asked that the 
case be dismissed on the ground that 
there was no cause of action. 

Mrs. Devine had charged a breach of 
contract, but Justice Hubbs held that 


if she has any cause, it is for negli- 
gence. She claims that the insurance 
men promised to insure the Devine 


farm at the town or Onondaga and that 
they failed to do so. If this is true the 
Court said that the insurance men 
would be guilty of negligence and not 
of breaking a contract. However, both 
Russell and Bruns deny promising to 
make the insurance. The question will 
be threshed out in the June special 
term without a jury. 





Mason Young Co., Inc., general insur- 
ance brokers, announce that on May 1, 
they will be located in their new offi- 
ces at 49 Liberty street, New York City, 
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NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in New Jersey 


Agents Desired at Unrepresented Points 





NATIONAL UNION CHANGES 





W. G. Armstrong, Secretary; R. M. 
Nevins, Assistant Secretary; W. F. 
Patton, New York Special 





William G. Armstrong has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the National Union 
of Pittsburgh, succeeding William F. 
Braun. Mr. Armstrong has been in the 
service of the National Union for the 
past twelve years, has had a wide 
range of experience and is an unusually 
capable and intelligent underwriter. 

W. F. Patton will be special agent 
of the National Union in New York 
State, having resigned as special agent 
of the Westchester in Western, New 
York. He is regarded as a man of ex- 
cellent ability, and succeeds Robert M. 
Nevins in that field. Mr. Nevins has 
been called to the home office as as- 
sistant secretary of the Company, his 
promotion having been won by excep- 
tional ability. 





VULCAN AUTO BUSINESS GOOD 

Charles E. Falk, vice-president of the 
Vulcan of New York, said to The East- 
ern Underwriter last week: “While the 
season is hardly well under way and 
figures are not yet obtainable, the au- 
tomobile business of the Vulcan thus 
far in 1915 is materially more than that 
of the same period of 1914.” 
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65 Kilby St. Boston, Mass. 
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and 10% commission to brokers. 
Surplus Line Department. 





19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 

NEW YORE DENVER 
Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St. 
DETROI MONTREAL 


Local Agents 


beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


314 ae St. 
DULUTH 


23 Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


300 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 

















ASSETS 
Real Estate (Equity) 
Mortgage Loans 
Bonds (Market Value) 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Agents’ Balances | 





All other 
Total 


Assets 


New York City Agent, 








Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 


WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New York City. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





errs $ 254,500.00 Outstanding Fire Losses 
bpeee eaeee 235,600.00 Unearned Premium Reserve 

; 29 Aecrued Charges on 

seeeeeee 972,966, All other Liabilities 
ere 38,387.53 Capital Stock Fully Paid 
Leone - 81,266.65 Capital Stock Partially Paid 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 











CHANGE IN SOLICITORS LAW 





THIRD CLASSIFICATION WANTED 





Activities of New York State Associ- 
ation of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents 





The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has declined to issue brokers’ 
licenses to several solicitors in insur- 
ance offices on the ground of inexperi- 
ence. The ruling affects all agents who 
desire to employ a solicitor on salary. 

The New York State Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents has deter- 
mined to seek an amendment to the 
law making a third classification under 
the heading “Solicitors”; the law to re- 
quire a license fee of five or two dol- 
lars, according to the size of cities and 
towns. 

A solicitor to be defined as “one 
employed by licensed agents or agen- 
cies on a salary or a salary and com- 
mission, and one who must place all of 
his business with said agency; said 
agency to assume all responsibility for 
his acts.” 

The Association is in favor of a bill 
cancelling a policy on the 10th day of 
the second month, following the month 
in which policy is issued, and further 
notice of ten days by registered maii to 
mortgagee. 

In regard to the agents’ classification 
law, this matter has brought out con- 
siderable discussion. It will be a mat- 
ter of special attention at the annual 
convention. 

June Convention 

Relative to the coming convention 
of the Association—June 10 and 11— 
the agents say that this will be the 
most instructive, helpful business con- 
vention they have ever held. Sessions 
will be for local agents only. It has 
been suggested that the fire agents’ as- 
sociation and casualty agents’ associa- 
tion combine organizations. That prop- 
osition will come up for discussion at 
the convention. 





FIRE BROKERS MEET 





Simpson Bill Committee Discuss “Ex- 
ceptional Methods Resorted to by 
Opponents of Measure” 





The Fire Brokers’ Protective Com- 
mittee held a meeting last Monday 
afternoon in the rooms of the Fire 
Brokers’ ‘Association in connection 
with the Simpson Bill. D. F. Driscoll 
presided. 

The following letter was sent out to 
all agents and brokers: 

The exceptional methods resort- 
ed to by the opponents of the Simp- 
son Bill 681, lead us to believe that 
determined efrorts will be made to 
induce the Governor to veto it. 
This will emanate from the high- 
est powers in the Republican 
party, and determined action 
should be taken to offset this in- 
fluence. 

This bill passed the Assembly 
with only sixteen members oppos- 
ing it. It passed the Senate unan- 
imously. It is a righteous meas- 
ure, and in the final analysis the 
insuring public are as much inter- 
ested in it becoming a law as are 
the insurance brokers. It is very 
important that telegrams be imme- 


diately sent to the Governor urging 
his signature to this bill, or, in 
event of opposition, that a hearing 
be granted. 

The members of the Fire Bro- 
kers’ Protective Committee have 
accomplished a great task in put- 
ting the bill where it is to-day. 
They now need the support of all 
insurance brokers. 





THEIR SPECIALTIES 





What Some of the Leading Brokers 
Feature—Growing in Importance 





In this and future issues of The 
Eastern Underwriter there will be 
printed in this column information 
about some of the biggest brokerage 
houses in the country, showing the im- 
portant part the broker plays in the 
fire insurance business of to-day. 

I. Tannenbaum & Co. control the in- 
surance of many of the largest depart- 
ment stores in the United States. The 
firm has been in business over half a 
century and are pioneers in the use of 
sprinkler equipment. Moses Tannen- 
baum is now president of the Company. 

Mather & Company, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia, are one of the 
biggest handlers of marine risks in the 
country. They also control many large 
fire and casualty lines. 

Hamlin & Co., known as the Guggen- 
heim brokers, contro] the great smel- 
tering plants of the West, and have 
for years been interested in the plac- 
ing of the electric light and power 
business. 

De Lanoy & De Lanoy were honored 
when the war broke out by the senior 
member of the firm, William C. De 
Lanoy, being placed in charge of the 
United States War Risk Bureau. The 
firm carry specialty lines and have con- 
trol of the ice industries. 

‘Abr. S. See & Depew is one of the 
oldest brokerage houses in New York 
city. The concern makes a specialty 
of risks with wholesale districts. 





RATE STOP INQUIRY 
(Continued from page 1.) 
notice was issued to all companies on 
the risk, requiring them to obtain the 
additional premium called for under 
the new schedule or cance] the poli- 
cies. 

President McClelland, of the Dobbs 
Ferry Board of Education, told the In- 
surance Department that he wanted to 
meet the Exchange, and the Depart- 
ment wrote to the Exchange on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1915, and received a reply 
dated March 12, fixing March 25 as 
the date when the committee would 
see Mr. McClelland. In the meantime. 
the Exchange was requested by the De- 
partment to suspend the order requir- 
ing companies to cancel the policies 
on the schoo] property. In its state- 
ment the Insurance Department says 
that the manager of the Exchange re- 
fused to interfere with the order or to 
bring about an earlier meeting between 
the Deviation Committee and Mr. Mc- 
Clelland. The meeting was not held. 

President McClelland’s Charges 

President McClelland then made his 
charges of “trusc” to the State, both in 
Albany and New York. 





A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
. INSURANCE AGENCY 
Fire Automobile 
NEWARK AND VICINITY 
Brokerage Business Solicited 
38 Clinton Street NEWARK, N. J. 





Continuing, Mr. Deutschber er of the Depart- 
ment, says in his letter: t is questionable, 
however, whether a hearing on this matter 
would result in any advantage to the Dobbs 
Ferry school property, inasmuch as the rate 
against which objection is made was obtained 
by schedule application, and, therefore, at least 
theoretically, is a fairer rate than the so- 
called judgment rates so universally used prior 
to the advent of schedule rating.’ 

Mr. Deutschberger pointed out that the Su- 
burban Fire Insurance Exchange is operated 
under Section 141 of the Insurance law, which 
was enacted by the legislature after an inves- 
tigation into the fire insurance business and 

“with a full knowledge of these conditions 
complained of by you.” He told about the ef- 
forts of the companies to get uniformity in 
rates and rules, and the work of the National 
Board in collecting loss experience to arrive at 
scientific rate making. 


WILL ADDRESS BAREBONES 

John E. Smith, managing underwrit- 
er of the First National Fire Insurance 
Company, of Washington, will give a 
talk on company organization at the 
annual dinner of the Barebones on May 
19. James V. Barry, assistant secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Life, will also 
attend. A nominating committee has 
been appointed, consisting of R. D. 
Owens, of Willard S. Brown & Co.; M. 
A.. Gidding, Jr., of the New York 
Board, and James H. Bott of Davis 
Dorland & Co. The committee will 
make its report at the May 19 meet- 
ing and election of officers will follow. 








The New England Insurance Ex- 
change has compiled data showing loss- 
es in New England by States and 
localities. 

SURVIVES MANY COMPANIES 

(Continued from page 12.) 
1898—Firemens, Poston. 
1902—North American, Boston. 
1906—American, Boston. 
1912—Mercantile Fire and 

Boston. 

A total of 56 companies. 

The only survivor among the Massa- 
chusetts companies in existence in 1862 
is the Springfield Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company of Springfield, char- 
tered in 1849. 

Other companies now doing business, 
all organized since the Boston confla- 
gration of 1872, are as follows: 

Boston of Boston, chartered as the 
Boston Marine Insurance Company in 
1873, and confining its business to ma- 
rine insurance for nearly twenty years 
after its organization. 

Old Colony of Boston, organized in 
1906. 

Massachusetts Fire and Marine of 
Boston, organized in 1910. 

“Entertained in Chicago 

Returning from the Pacific Coast, 
where he went on a hurried trip, Pres- 
ident ‘A. W. Damon of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company, 
stopped off in Chicago, where he was 
tendered a luncheon on April 20, by 
the members of the Round Table of the 
Union League Club in honor of the 
twentieth anniversary of his ascend- 
ancy tothe presidency of that Company, 
the anniversary having been on April 
8th. Mr. Damon, together with Judge 
Nichols, for years president of the Na- 
tional Fire, and Manager Carl Stur- 
hahn, of the Rossia, hold the distinc- 
tion of being the only honorary mem- 
bers of the Round Table of the Union 
League Club. 


Marine, 





For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 


HAS A 
Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - - 4,743,233.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 
Holders - . - 1,741,305.00 


The real strength of an insurance company is in 
the conservatism of its management, and the man- 
agement of THE HANO is an absolute as- 
surance of the security of its policy. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD =- President 
JOSEPH McCORD - Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON - Asst. Sec'y 
JAMES W. HOWTLE - - Gen. Agent 


HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








Are Your Insurance Affairs 
Satisfactorily Handled? 


ARTHUR F. HOUTS & CO., Inc. 
GENERAL INSURANCE 

123 William Street, New York City 

Expert attention to brokerage busi- 

ness and excellent facilities for hand- 


ling insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 








WESTERN 


Assurance Co. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Inland Marine and 
Tornado 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1915 


GOI: inrccantanéosssvécresetsenel $2,543, 
gg errr reef 


W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 








D. V. PROSKEY 


NEW JERSEY FIRE 
INSURANCE AGENCY 


126 Market Street 
Paterson, N. J. 











“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance 60, 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Losses Paid - - $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. 8. - $28,000,000 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 








WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO.,, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 























LOGUE BROTHERS & CO. 
307 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Agents for Pennsylvania 


siliieaaiiais REPRESENTING THE 
COMMERCIAL INSURANCE e 
CALIFORNIA INSURANCE Co. — 
VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 








CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RATING 


A Lecture Delivered to the Insurance Institute of America 


By Henry K. Shaw, Chairman of the Fire Insurance Educational 
Society, Philadelphia. 








(Continued from last week.) 


Deductions—Merchandise Covered By 
Tarpaulins 

The first is merchandise covered by 
tarpaulins each night. To accomplish 
the purpose of the underwriter, that is, 
protect the stock from water damage, 
the covers would necessarily have to be 
quite heavy and treated with oil in or- 
der to shed water. Such a cover, or 
tarpaulin as the nautical phrase is, 
would ruin a great many stocks. The 
difficulties, therefore, of meeting the 
underwriters’ requirements on the one 
hand and of avoiding damage to the 
stock on the other, appear to be unsur- 
mountable. 

Merchandise in Tin-Covered Cases 

It will not infrequently happen that 
merchandise will be in such container, 
or even provided with covers that an 
allowance is due. A certain brand of 
cocoa which is imported from abroad 
comes in individual tin packages 
These are then packed in a large tin 
case and this large tin case is put in 
a large wood case, the whole, of course, 
making a very good protection from 
water damage at least. This is a case 
where the allowance was granted, al- 
though the tins were not made pur- 
posely as is done in some cases to se- 
cure the allowance. 

Underwriters who permit themselves 
to drift into the delusive, theories of 
idealism may feel well assured of nega- 
tive results, for, after all has been said 
and done, the whole question is re- 
solved into that of cost. Obviously, 
therefore, any sysiem which has as its 
object the reduction of rates based 
upon an unknown quantity is in itself a 
fallacy. 





Special Features 

The general review of the schedule 
just given is probably sufficient for all 
practical purposes when taken in con- 
nection with the examples of actual 
rating which are given on page 69. 
There are a few points in connection 
with the schedule, however, which call 
for a somewhat fuller discussion than 
the general running comment which 
they have so far received. 

Occupancy 

The first of these is the division for 
the charge of occupancy into two 
items. At point 127a the schedule 
states that fifty per cent. of the amount 
in the first column charge for the most 
hazardous occupancy is to be taken. 
The schedule furnishes a list of oceu- 
pancies beginning with the number 400 
and ending with 1,687, thus listing 
1,287 different businesses. ‘here are 
actually more than this since there are 
some, as department coffee 
dealers, and groceries, that are divided 
into several sub-classes The division 
for the charge of occupancy into two 
parts, a first column and a second col- 
umn, is made for ignibility and suscep- 
tibility, respectively. 

Until the universal mercantile sched- 
u'e was brought forth this division of 
the occupancy into these two parts, 


stores, 





v hile it may have been recognized, had 
never been put into actual practice. It 
now an accepted principle, however, 


in the fire insurance business, and has 
even been carried to a point further in 
the analytical 
ei in Part 3 
To take a concrete case, it will be 
readily seen that gunpowder has an 
ecu] degree of ility and suscep 


system which is discus- 


nibil 

tibility for a very slight thing that 

right set off gunpowder, and once set 
' 








of 1e entire mass would be destroy 
ed Hence, in rating, the same charge 
vould be made under each column. In 
the case of a stock of pig iron, for in- 


I wildest imagination 
could not conceive of pig iron starting 
a fire Hence, ignibility does not ex- 
ist and no charge would be made. 


stance, even the 


There might be some susceptibility to 


damage, with the fire once started 

there would be, and a charge would be 

made, but it would be a very low One. 
The Case of Kid Gloves 

A third exampie which will furnish 
an illustration of the lack of ignibility 
with a high degree of susceptibility is 
found in the case of kid gloves. In or- 
dinary insurance use the term “kid 
glove” covers gloves made from almost 
any kind of skin. In buyingand selling 
the term is probably limited tothe finer 
hand glove, but from an insurance 
standpoint, which is the standpoint that 
is of interest now, the phrase “kid glove” 
would have rather a wide range. The 
kid glove does not possess ignibility, 
but it is, however, one of the most ex- 
tremely sensitive articles to water 
damage. An instance occurred of an 
actual loss where the fire was confined 
te the front part of the loft. Not even 
water reached the rear part of the loft. 
The insured were positive that the kid 
gloves had all been damaged, or at 
least a great part of them. Shortly 
after the fire, when the claim was 
made the gloves were examined and 
did not betray any signs of defect. The 
assured told the company’s representa- 
tive that he would hold the gloves for 
two or three weeks and he would satfs- 
fy them that the gloves were damaged. 
In due course he called for the com- 
pany’s representatives to visit the 
premises and demonstrated to them 
that a certain amount of mould which 
was caused by the dampness had gath- 
ered on the gloves. The mould was 
hardly discernible to the naked eye but 
could be seen through a glass. Extreme 
cases have perhaps been taken and the 
mean runs between these cases, but 
enough has possibly been stated to 
show this important principle of con- 
sidering the occupancy of the building 
from these’ two points, namely, how 
likely is this occupancy to cause a fire 
and if a fire is started how much will 
the contents be damaged? 

Co-operation 

In conclusion, I want to impress 
upon you the absolute necessity of co- 
operation among the companies and to 
explain to you its many advantages 
to the public. The compact or rating 
associations as they are called, are of 
such great importance to the fire insur- 
ance business and are the subject of 
much publie discussion, that it will be 
well for us to remember the objects for 
which they are formed, and to find out 
if we can the legitimacy of each object. 

The most important functions per- 
formed by tariff associations are to 
regulate rates and commissions. It is 
of course a recognized fact that a sys- 
tem of compact rating under schedule 

decidedly better for the public than 
rates made by competition. 

Between the years 1855-1865, the 
companies could not get together on 
rates, the consequence was there exist- 
ed that condition of free competition 
so alluring to the enemies of fire in- 
surance combinations, and what was 
the result—at the end of 1865, 46 out 
of 145 companies reporting to the New 
York Insurance Department had im- 
paired their capitals to the extent of a 
million and a half dollars. In other 
vords, the stockholders were paying 
for the privilege of furnishing insur- 
ance. Of course such a situation could 
rot continue, for losses cannot perma- 
nently be paid out of capital. 

The crisis as made by a combina- 
tion among the companies, and if this 
had not been permitted by the States, 
then the difficulty of securing enough 
insurance would have sent rates up, 
bectuse only a few companies could 
survive such a situation. The conse- 
auence would be that the public would 
be compelled to pay exorbitant rates, 
which would of necessity increase the 
costs of food stuffs, merchandise, etc. 





EARLY INSURANCE DOCUMENTS 


SHOWN AT SAN FRANCISCO FAIR 


Interesting Exhibit of Fire and Marine 
Policies Gathered By Prudential 
Insurance Company 


Fire insurance men who visit the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition will find it 
worth while to pay a visit to the booth 
of The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America and see the charts of early 
insurance documents which have been 
compiled by The Prudential. 


Early Fire and Marine Policies 


The practice of insurance, in the 
modern acceptance of the term, had its 
origin in Italy, particularly Lombardy 
and Florence. Through Italian mer- 
chants and navigators the practice of in- 
surance was carried to England, the 
Low Countries and North Germany. 
The earliest existing insurance contract 
in England bears the date 1547, a large 
portion of the writing of which is in 
the Italian language. This policy is 
known as the “Broke Sea Insurance 
Policy,” dated September 20, 1547, and 
is reproduced in the Select Pleas in the 
Court of Admiralty, published by the 
Selden Society. The chart exhibits a 
photographic reproduction of the origi- 
nal document, made available through 
the courtesy of the Honorary Librarian 
to the Insurance Institute of Manchest- 
er, Mr. William Witt Blackstock. The 
chart also contains a facsimile repro- 
duction of the earliest known English 
fire policy, dated 1686, and derived from 
the same source, in connection with a 
dissertation on the historical literature 
of sea and fire insurance in Great Brit- 
ain, 1547-1810. The fire policy is of 
special significance in that it is in print- 
ed form, so that obviously at this early 
date the practice of fire insurance had 
attained to considerable proportions, 


Early German Policies 

The practice of insurance, having 
been developed to a considerable extent 
in Italy, was carried by the Italians first 
to the Netherlands, particularly to the 
great city of Bruges, which appears to 
have been the first center of northern 
commerce to recognize the practical 
utility of the insurance contract. There 
are records of insurance policies dating 
from the year 1359, in Italian, contract- 
ing for insurance between Genoa, 
Naples, etc., and Bruges. In the com- 
rercial transactions of the period 1444- 
1459 the insurance contract is called for 
“assurance obligation.” In the year 
1469 the expression “letter of assur- 
ance” is used and during the period 
1468-1470 the term “assurance policy,” 
or, in brief, “policy,” came into use. In 
the original Italian, the expression was 
“seritta di siqurta.” From the Nether- 
lends the practice of insurance was car- 
ried to the Free City of Hamburg, then 
ene of the most important members of 
the Hanseatic League. The chart shows 
a reproduction of a policy of the year 
1628. the printed portion of which is in 
the Dutch text, and the written portion 
of which is in the low German of the 
period. The chart further shows a 
printed reproduction of the earliest 
known life and ransom policy, of about 
the year 1750, in the original German 
°s well as in the English translation 
derived from the work of Magens. The 
practice of ransom insurance became 
subsecuently well established in the 
United States for the protection of 
‘merican captains trading on the Bar- 
bary coast of the Mediterranean. 


Lloyd’s 


The history of Lloyd’s, is, in a large 
measure, the history of marine insur- 
ance. This name is derived from the 
Coffee House kent by Mr. Edward Llovd, 
in Tower street, London, in the 17th 
century, where underwriters met to 
transact their business. In 1692 Lloyd’s 
Coffee House was removed to Lombard 
street. and in 1774 Lloyd’s, which bv 
this time had become an association of 
marine underwriters, left the Coffee 
House in Lombard street for premises 
in Royal Exchange, where it has con- 








tinued in business to the present time. 
This chart is therefore of unusual his- 
toric interest. It includes a copy of a 
policy dated January 20, 1680, and pre. 
served at Lloyd’s, which, in modern 
English, emphasizes all of the essentials 
of the underwriting practices of the 
period as they have been preserved and 
continued to the present time. The 
term “underwriter” had its origin ip 
the practice of each individual on as. 
suming a portion of the risk to place 
his name under the policy opposite the 
amount of risk assumed. The chart 
also contains an excellent early litho. 
graph of Lloyd’s Subscription Room and 
pictures of the Royal Exchange of 1620 
and 1912. To the right of the chart is 
exhibited an original copy of Lloyd’s 
Evening Post, dated February 9-11, 1785, 
containing a return of the amount paid 
in taxes on policies of insurance, print- 
ed by order of the House of Commons. 
A reprint of the earliest known Lloyd’s 
policy issued in the United States is 
given. 


Early Boston Marine Insurance Policies 


In the natural course of its develop- 
ment, insurance as an element of com- 
merce was carried from England to the 
colonial possessions of that country in 
America. The earliest existing Ameri- 
can insurance contract is a _ policy 
issued in Boston on the 13th day of 
March, 1746, at an insurance office kept 
in King street, near the Long Wharf, 
by an underwriter by the name of 
Dowse. This policy contains the cus- 
tomary reference to Lombard street and 
the Royal Exchange. After the Revolu- 
tion, this clause was eliminated from 
American policies and in place there. 
of, in a contract issued in Boston in 
1784, the clause reads ‘‘And it is agreed 
by us, the insurers, that this Writing 
or Policy of Assurance shall be of as 
much Force and Effect as the surest 
Writing or Policy of Insurance hereto- 
fore made in any of the United States 
of America, or elsewhere.” The chart 
contains facsimile reproductions of poli- 
cies issued in 1746, 1784 and 1800, all 
typical of the period and representative 
of individual underwriting practices 
common to the country previously to 
che rise of insurance corporations. The 
facsimiles are from “An Account of the 
Early Insurance Offices in Massachu- 
setts from 1724 to 1801,” published in 
1901, by E. R. Hardy, librarian of the 
fnsurance Library of Boston. 





WANT THOUSAND MEMBERS 


Fortnight, Beginning May 10, Set Aside 
By Local Agents’ Association 
for Campaign 

The campaign of the New York State 
Fire Insurance Agents’ Association, for 
new members will begin in earnest the 
week of May 10, which, with the follow- 
ing week, has been especially set aside 
for that purpose by the officers. As The 
Eastern Underwriter has already print 
ed, the State has been portioneu off 
with a chairman for each district. 

“Bob” Gilmour, of Schenectady, says 
he is going to get more paid member- 
ships than anybody in the State. His 
slogan is “Prompt Payment of Premi- 
ums.” Fred V. Bruns, of Syracuse, 
who is a musician, by the way, thinks 
his siren song will get more member- 
ships than Gilmoyr’s commercialism. 
Glenn H. Johnson, of Syracuse, may be 
the dark horse. 

President Amsden has not made the 
nature of the prize public, but what- 
ever it is, the chances are that the New 
York association will have nearly a 
thousand members when the Come-and- 
Join-Us campaign is finished. 


WANT 25 PER CENT. COMMISSION 


The United Fire Insurance Agents’ 
Protective Association is an unique or- 
ganization. It is formed only of agents 
who operate in Suburban Exchange ter- 
ritory. Walter Blackman, of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., is president. One aim 
of the association is to secure 25 per 
cent. commissions from companies in 
the suburban territory. 
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Casualty and Surety News 








DETROIT GETS CONVENTION 


OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 








Meeting of Casualty and Surety— 
Executive Committee Makes Deci- 
sion at Meeting Here 





The next annual convention of the 
International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters will be held 
ir. Detroit, Mich., coincident with the 
meeting in that city of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Agents. This was determined at the 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Association in the offices of the 
Royal Indemnity, New York, on April 
22. A committee was appointed at that 
time, composed of H. G. B. Alexander, 
president of the association; Charles 
H. Holland, chairman of the executive 
committee; F. Robertson Jones, secre- 
tary, and William G. Curtis, which will 
decide upon the time, hotel and general 
arrangements of the convention. 

The association now has fifty-seven 
company members and five individual 
members, of whom the following were 
present at the meeting on April 22: 
H G. B. Alexander, president of the 
Continental Casualty; John M. Parker, 
Jr., secretary of the Aetna Life; Nor- 
man R. Moray, vice-president of the 
Hartford Accident; George E. Taylor, 
secretary of the New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty; Charles H. Holland, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Royal 
Indemnity; John T. Stone, president of 
the Maryland Casualty; William Bro 
Smith, counsel of the Travelers; F. 
Robertson Jones, secretary-treasurer 
Workmens’ Compensation Publicity Bu- 
reau, and William G. Curtis, president 
of the National Casualty. 





IMPORTANT DECISION 





President of Company Given New York 
Compensation for Injuries Received 
as Workman 





The New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, in the case 
of Rubin Musicant Company vs. South- 
western Liability Insurance Company, 
has made the following decision: 

The claimant is the president and a 
stockholder of the Rubin Musicant Co., 
a corporation engaged in business as 
stair builders. In addition to acting as 
president of the company, the claimant 
worked for the Company as a mechanic, 
receiving the sum of $2.50 per day as 
wages. While operating a machine in 
the construction of mouldings for stairs 
at the plant of the Company, his hand 
came in contact with the knives of the 
machine, resulting in the amputation 
of one-half of the second and third 
fingers. 

Held, that claimant was an employe 
within the meaning of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, notwithstanding 
the fact that he was also the president 
and a stockholder of the Company. 





ROYAL’S CONFERENCE 

The conference of representatives of 
the Royal Indemnity Company was held 
last week. The “Manager’s Half Hour” 
Was presided over by Pacific Manager 
Rolla V. Watt. M. E. Jewett, third vice- 
President of the Company, was the 
honored guest at luncheon during the 
week, tendered by the San Francisco 
Commercial Club. 

C. N. Corwin, superintendent of the 
accident department, discussed acci- 
dent and health problems, and F. M. 
Cotter, chief clerk, delivered a short 
talk on burglary, salvage and holdup, 
compared forms and spoke on “news 
items ag inducers.” 

Childs, Young & Woods have been 
appointed general agents of the Royal 
Indemnity at Chicago. 


RESTRAINS AGENT 





General Accident Takes Action Against 
Former Representative in Buffalo 
—The Complaint 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 26.—Justice 
Taylor here in Supreme Court Satur- 
day issued an order in suit of General 
Accident, against the former Buffalo 
agent, John H. Buddemeyer, which re- 
strains Mr. Buddemeyer and his agents 
and employes from interfering in any 
way with the insurance concern’s busi- 
ness. One of the complaints was that 
the employes of Mr. Buddemeyer, who 
is claimed to have gone over with his 
entire staff to the Casualty Company of 
America, requested German policy- 
holders to leave the General as a mat- 
ter of patriotism. About 1,500 names 
are said to be on the list of the Gen- 
eral’s- patrons in Buffalo, and it is 
claimed that fully 200 of them have 
changed companies since the former 
agent left. 

For many years Buddemeyer acted 
as local agent for the Perty Company, 
and he and his agents built up a list 
of policyholders said to be 1,500 strong. 
Several weeks ago, it is claimed, Bud- 
demeyer went over to the Casualty 
Company of America, taking with him 
all his agents; that he rented offices 
formerly held by the plaintiff company 
kere in Ellicott Square; that the Gen- 
cral Accident desired to surrender the 
offices, and tnat his agents immediate- 
ly began work among the policyhold- 
ers to get them to change to the other 
concern. 

On the arguments before Justice 
Taylor the plaintiff was represented by 
Henry W. Pottle, while Harold S. Ran- 
kine was counsel for the defendant. 





FIVE OFFICES IN THIS DISTRICT 





Continental Casualty Growing Fast in 
Metropolitan Territory—New Branch 
on Fifth Avenue 





The Continental Casualty, which has 
been occupying temporary New York 
offices at 80 Maiden Lane, is about to 
move into its permanent offices in that 
building, which have been in the course 
of alteration. This will be the New 
York city headquarters of Resident 
Manager F. H. Perdew, who is in 
charge of the branch offices and gen- 
eral agencies in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York and all of New Eng- 
land. C. A. Barkie, manager of the 
ccmmercial department for Greater 
New York, will also make his head- 
quarters in this office. 

The Continental now has five branch 
offices in the Metropolitan District, 
one at 188 Montague street, Brooklyn, 
in charge of Frank Granger, and one 
in Newark under the management of 
William Ford. In addition, there is an 
office at 277 Broadway in charge of 
Messrs. ‘Hoppe & Folger, which han- 
dles over $125,000 annually in month'y 
payment premiums. Finally, there is 
a new development office recently es- 
tablished at 200 Fifth avenue, New 
York, under the management of W. S. 
Alexander, who has recently been pro- 
moted from his former position as man- 
ager of the large Harlem office of the 
Company, at 125th street. 

The Continental is practically the 
pioneer in the monthly premium busi- 
ness in the Metropolitan District. 





The war supply bonding business con- 
tinues good. 
. - 
E. V. Oblinger & Co. were appointed 
general agents of the Midland Casualty 
in Cincinnati recently. 





The bill requiring surety companies 
bonding State depositories in Ohio to 
deposit $50,000 with the State treasurer 
was killed last week. 
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Protection Unrestricted 


The AMERICAN FIDELITY COMPANY’S New Fidelity 
Bond for Financial Institutions Covers ANY DISHONESTY. 
It ls Not Based on the Warranties. 


It Gives First Salvage to the Assured and Contains Less Than 
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Also Accident, Health and Burglary Insurance 


416-20 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
212 Bakewell Building, Pittsburg 








LOSS OF EARNING POWER 





Not Proper Measure to be Applied 
Under New Jersey Compensation 
Disability Clause 





That mere loss of earning power is 
not the proper measure to be applied 
under the disability clause of the act 
of 1911 in fixing the damages of an 
injured workman was the rule laid 
down by the New Jersey Supreme 
Court in an opinion reversing a judg- 
ment of the Atlantic Common Pleas. 

The Supreme Court held that if the 
physical efficiency of a workman had 
been impaired by reason of accident this 
should be taken into consideration in 
fixing the amount of damages. The 
result of the decision was a direction 
to the Atlantic Common Pleas to revise 
a judgment awarded to John R. Bur- 
bage, a painter of Atlantic City, for 
damages for temporary injuries in a 
suit against Joseph E. Lee and others 
who were his employers. 

The trial court concluded that be- 
cause following an accident Burbage 
was able to perform the same work as 
he had done previous to the accident 
and at the same salary, he was not 
entitled to any recovery for any per- 
manent disability. In setting aside 


this conclusion, the 
said: 

“Under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1911, ‘disability’ is not restricted 
to mere loss of earning power, and the 
fact that an injured workman was em- 
ployed at the same work and the same 
wages, as before the injury, will not 
disentitle him to compensation under 
the act, if his physical condition has 
been impaired.” 


Supreme Court 


EQUITABLE ACCIDENT 


Boston Company Admitted to District 
of Columbia—Wil!l Enter Delaware, 
lowa and Minnesota 


General Manager W. H. Jones, of the 
Equitable Accident Company of Boston, 
announces that authority to transact 
business in the District of Columbia 
had been granted that Company Ar- 
rangements are under way to make ap 
plication for admission to three addi- 
tional States, Delaware, lowa and Min- 
nesota. 

March was the biggest month in the 


history of the Company for the indus- 
trial department of the Great Eastern 
Casualty. 
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Does it appeal to you? 


The Agent Who Supplies 


the needs of his constituents for every class of Casualty 
Insurance or Surety Bond has big advantages. 

He gets the agent’s commission instead of merely 
brokerage—and he keeps all of his clients’ business 
for himself instead of letting some other agent get in an 
entering wedge—and perhaps later controlling it all. 

If conditions affect any one line adversely, he can 
turn his attention to other lines in his office, specializ- 
ing on them until the afflicted line recovers. 

But, more than this, he becomes known as a real 
Casualty and Surety specialist—and this brings him 
business from clients who want service. 

This is the experience of The Maryland's agents. 


If so, write us today for agency particulars. Men- 
tion this paper and we'll send you our handy expiration 
booklet, “Successful Soliciting”. 
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HOME OFFICE—BALTIMORE 
THE COMPANY THAT HELPS ITS 


MAKE OUR EXHIBIT YOUR HEADQUARTERS WHEN YOU VISIT THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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SAYS: “HEAR BILLY SUNDAY” 


CASUALTY CO.’S SUGGESTION 


in Methods and Achievements 
of Revivalist Furnish a 
Tip to Agents 


Lesson 


The National Casualty Company ina 
statement to agents advises them to go 
and hear Billy Sunday. Why? The 
company reasons as follows: 

Some of you men in the field ought 


to attend one of the Billy Sunday re- 
vivals. Not for the sake of the religion 


need or would get, but for the 
lesson in salesmanship and soliciting. 
Billy Sunday’s work proves quite con- 
clusively that it really does not matter 
what line a man is trying to sell. If 
he has the stuff in him and quality in 
his goods, he will make good. Sunday 
made a success selling baseball energy 
and ability. He knew the game and 
loved to play, and the people wanted 
to see him and were willing to pay 
their money, so a club manager hired 
him, and he had a chance while per- 
forming and enjoying himself to study 
crowds and to note the effect of per- 
formance, especially of individual per- 
formance, and he always observed that 
snappy play and spectacular perform- 
ance roused the greatest enthusiasm. 
Later on he took up religion, and find- 


you may 


ing much comfort and _ satisfaction 
therein, he wanted to tell others 
about it. 

So he began to preach. At first his 
efforts were very modest and pulpit 


conventionalities were followed, but 
gradually it was borne in upon him that 
people (the ones he wanted to reach) 
would rather have their religion served 


up with action and ginger, so he used 
his baseball vernacular to give point 
and force to his arguments. His ac- 


with his speech, and 
pulling grass and 
“Wee-Ah,” or Her- 
Altrock playing 


tions were in line 
Hughie Jennings 
shouting his famous 
man Schaefer and Nick 
clown in the coaching box, never had 
anything on Sunday. Down on his 
knees, leaning over the edge of the plat- 
form, shaking his fist and daring Satan 
to come up and fight it out, he has lit- 
erally been raising hell with derelicts 
and corruption. 

It is great work. 
sands of converts, 
stick. Probably there 
percentage of backsliders, for there are 
always a great many of them. But his 
work is completed when he gets them. 
And don’t forget that he also gets the 
money. The average parson, preacher 
or priest, orthodox in every way, lives, 
just lives. His income is fixed but un- 
certain. If he gets it all, he is lucky. 
Not so Sunday. He works for nothing. 
That is, he agrees to hold a revival. 
The actual expenses are arranged for, 
no* allowance being made for him per- 
sonally. He is willing to take a chance 
on a “voluntary” after he has done his 
work. His latest revival in Philadel- 
phia, covering eleven weeks, produced 
for him at the close a voluntary that 
amounted to more than $50,000. 

Religion pays. Originality pays. In- 
surance pays. Work pays. Some of 
you men can increase your earnings by 
changing your methods. Business is 
never dull, It’s the man. 


He is making thou- 
They won't all 
will be a large 


SURETY UNDERWRITING 


Plight of a Kansas » Company—Coula 
Not Get Re-Insurance in Author- 
ized Company 


In discussing large writings by surety 
companies the Insurance Report of 
Denver says: 

“It was a competitive move that re- 
stricted the writings of surety compa- 
nies. Limited lines were unknown ten 
years ago. It has been only since 1908 
that the law of Colorado placed a limit 
on the amount each company should 
carry. Prior to that time demoraliza- 
tion existed in this and other States, 
companies writing enormous gross lines 


and taking big chances of seeing the 
contract through. Re-insurances were 
not fashionable because not required by 
law, and naturally competition for the 
big bonds developed ways that are dark 
and tricks that are vain. 

“A recent Colorado case directs at- 
tention to the value in support of legiti- 
mate surety methods through requiring 
proper re-insurances on bonds for 
amounts in excess of the stipulated 
legal limit. A certain contractor’s 
bond, after being turned down by all 
the larger surety companies, was issued 
finally by a smaller Kansas surety 
company. It was for $175,000. Under 
our law the issuing company can carry 
only $30,000 itself. The companies that 
originally declined the business nat- 
urally refused to accept re-insurance. 
This left the company in a plight. The 
insurance department, upon investiga- 
tion, found precedent under similar cir- 
cumstances for authorizing re-insur- 
ances in non-admitted companies. 

“The matter resolves itself into a 
question of sound underwriting. There 
was no prejudice, no flimsy pretext, 
in the refusal of the big surety compa- 
nies to issue such a bond or to accept 
this re-insurance. Investigations by 
them established adequate reasons for 
their action. In the final analysis, then, 
it is evident that responsible contrac- 
tors sometimes are discriminated 
against in favor of less responsible con- 
tractors through the co-operation of 
surety companies having underwriting 
methods less strict than the old estab- 
lished companies.” 





THOMPSON BILL PASSED 


Investigation to be Made of Desirabil- 
ity of Standardizing All Surety 
Contracts 


A bill introduced by Senator George 
I’ Thompson, of Niagara, that provides 
for an investigation by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the desirability 
of standardizing bonds and other sure- 
ty contracts, as well as fire policies, 
was passed by the New York Senate 
last week. It follows: 

Whereas, the Legislature has passed 
a bill re-appropriating funds for a re- 
vision of the insurance law, and 

Whereas, a standard fire insurance 
policy and a standard workmens’ com- 
pensation insurance policy are now re- 
quired in this State and have resulted 
in such great advantage as to prove 
the necessity for the standardization 
of all other insurance policies, con- 
tracts of suretyship, bonds and under- 
takings, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the 
Superintendent of Insurance be respect- 
fully requested in connection with such 
revision of the insurance law to inves- 
tigate the desirability of standardizing 
all insurance policies, contracts, bonds 
and undertakings issued by companies 


under his supervision and report his 
recommendations in regard thereto, 
with any necessary legislation, to the 
next legislature before the fifteenth 
day of January, 1916. 


Moses Craig, superintendent of the 
fidelity and surety department of the 
Chicago office of the London & Lanca- 
shire Guarantee & Accident, spent this 
week in New York city. 
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DEFINES WORD “IMMEDIATELY” 


It Differs from “Adjoining” or “Adja- 
cent,” Says Court In 
Travelers’ Case 





The Travelers has won a case in the 
Supreme Court of Kansas in which the 
definition of the words “adjoining,” 
“adjacent” and “immediately,” regard- 
ing location, were defined. The plain- 
tiff was the Charles Wolff Packing 
Company, Topeka. The Court in part 


ruled: 

The real question in the case, however, was 
contained in the second contention of the in- 
surance company, and under it the court asks, 
was the place where the injury occurred upon 
the premises or ways immediately adjoining 
the a shops and yards of the packing 
company’s packing house, within the meaning 
of the policy. he term “immediately” im- 
plies that nothing intervenes. The word “ad- 
joining,” says the court, ordinarily means 
joining to; contiguous adjacent, as an ad- 
jacent room and then the court cites legal 
opinion as to the meaning of the words and it 
quotes from Webster and then the court in the 
opinion goes on to say:— 

“Adjoining” seems to be, a 
or confined than “adjacent.” If the word “‘ad- 
peng by itself had been used, there might 
xe room for extending its meaning so as to 
include the park across the street. But when 
the word “immediately” is used, it shows a 
clear intention on the part of those writing 
the contract that the contract should cover 
only those premises or ways that touch some 
part of the packing house yards. It is true, 
the court says, that the city park is public 
property, and that the street is public prop- 
erty, but there is a difference between the 
two. The city owns the park much the same 
as a private corporation owns land. The pub- 
lic owns the street for use as a public high- 
way. They are separate premises or tracts 
of land, one devoted to one purpose and the 
other to another purpose. 

“It is stretching the terms of the contract too 
far,” says the court, “to say, that the park im- 
mediately adjoins ‘the yards of the Charles 
Wolff Packing Company, because the park im- 
mediately adjoins the street, and the street 
immediately adjoins those yards. This is the 
main question in the case. If the policy can- 


more restricted 


not be construed to cover Harrison when he 
was working in the city park, the Charles 
Wolff Packing Company must fail. We cannot 


it without doing violence to the 
language of the policy. That language is the 
most restricted general language that can be 
used. The judgment is reversed.” 


so construe 





MONTHLY PAYMENT POLICIES 


Some Good Tips from the Federal Rec- 
ord—Those Who Prefer 
Lump Sums 


For many years all health and acci- 
dent insurance policies were coid on 
the annual premium basis, which is to 
say policyholders paid their premiums 
but once a year. In the course of time 
it became apparent that there were a 
great many people who wanted income 
protection against disability resulting 
from injury or illness, but were not 
financially able to pay the large lump 
sum required in meeting an annual 
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premium. This class wanted the insur. 
ance, but they could not afford to par 
for it on the terms specified, and under 
the circumstances there naturally arose 
a demand for policy contracts on which 
premiums might be paid semi-annually 
or quarterly and later the demand for 
the monthly payment premium. Where 
a demand is sufficiently insistent it 
usually results in creating its own sup. 
ply, and the demand for the- monthly 
payment policy proved no exception, 
The result was that some twenty odd 
years ago a plan was originated for is 
suing accident and health insurance 
policies on a basis permitting the pay- 
ment of premiums annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly, or monthly, thereby 
enabling the policyholder to pay a 
small sum on or before the first day of 
each month for his protection. At first 
the sale of these so-called monthly pay- 
ment policies was confined to the in- 
dustrial classes, but later the demand 
spread to include all classes of people, 
until now the demand predominates for 
the industrial policy on which the pre- 
mium may be paid monthly, policyhold- 
ers embracing men and women engaged 
in practically all trades, professions 
and occupations of life. 

Only persons with plenty of money 
like to pay insurance premiums in lump 


sums. The average man prefers to take 
this item in the same manner that he 
pays his other obligations, that is 
monthly. 

MISSOURI ACCIDENT BUSINESS 
Discussed Here at Meeting of Personal 
Accident and Health 
Underwriters 
The Missouri situation respecting 


the accident business in that State was 
the important feature of the meeting 
ef the governing committee of the Bu- 
reau of Persona] Accident and Health 
Underwriters, which was held in New 
York on April 23, in the offices of the 
Aetna Life. The reports of several 
committees were made, including those 
of the statistical and membership com- 
mittees. 


Beware of unsought ap 

Watch plications for accident 
Unsought insurance, says the Pre 
Applications ferred. As a rule the 
importance of and ne- 


cessity for accident insurance must be 
aggressively presented to men by the 
agent, and it is rarely or never volun- 
tarily sought except for the purpose of 
covering some special or extra hazard 
about to be assumed. 

The agent should always bear in 
mind it is safe to assume that an unu- 
sual and special reason prompts the 
voluntary applicant to seek such insur- 
ance and in his own interest, the inter- 
est of his company, and of honesty, 
such application should not be enter- 
tained. 

It should also be remembered that 
there is far more need for the exercise 
of care on the part of the agent in se- 
lection of accident than of life risks. In 
accident insurance the company 1s 
obliged to rely solely upon the probity 
and good faith of the agent and appli- 
eant while in life insurance the com- 
pany has the benefit of medical exami- 
nation and inspection as a safe guide 
in the matter of acceptance. 
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Special Talks With Local Agents 











At the recent convention 
Talkson of the Massachusetts ac- 
Business cident agents, Dana G. 
Conditions Hall talked on “Business 
Conditions.” He said in 

part: 


“The pessimist would lead you to be-. 


lieve that all industries and all the 
wheels of commerce had stopped mov- 
ing. He would lead you to believe that 
there were no factories running and 
that everybody was ‘broke.’ Now, just 
for a moment, and just for the sake of 
argument, let’s suppose that the pessi- 
mist is correct. Suppose that manufac- 
turing was at an entire standstill. 
Would we be stuck for business? No, 
sir, emphatically no. To illustrate, if 
you live in a city, does your city have 
a highway department, water depart- 
sewerage department, building 
department, maintenance department, 
gas works, electric light works? If $0, 
where are the numerous clerical force, 
superintendents, foremen, master me- 
chanics, master masons, master carpen- 
ters, bosses and well-paid workmen too 
numerous to mention? Are there any 
firemen in your city, policemen, school 
teachers, and janitors? Have you a 


post-office, and if so, letter-carriers? 
Have you a telephone exchange, tele- 
graph office? Do the trolley cars run 


in your city? If so, do they run alone? 
Are you near.a railroad? If so, who 
runs the trains? Of course, all of the 
moving picture theatres are closed. 
Nobody can afford to attend them. 
That is, the pessimist would lead you 
to believe so, If we insured a good per- 
centage of these municipal and corpora- 
tion employes, it would keep us busy 
for many months. They know nothing 
of short times or shut downs. Their 
salary is as sure as the tides. What a 
field in any kind of times. 

“Returning to the subject of business 
conditions in general and how they af- 
fect our business in particular, I wish 
to state that there probably never was 
a time when business in a few lines 
was poorer, and when in many lines 
that business was never better. A few 
days ago, 1 was talking with a travel- 
ing salesman who stated that his fac- 
tory was ‘shot to pieces’ with business 
and that they were way behind with 
their orders. His factory employs 
about 6,000 people. I claim that if 
every other factory in the State closed 
down I would still have fertile soil to 
cultivate for at least a whole year in 
that one factory. Undoubtedly the 
same conditions exist all over the 
country. 

“Gentlemen, when we realize and ap- 
preciate the fact that we don’t have to 
stand behind the counter or sit in an 
office and wait for business to come 
to us, but can take a rate book, applica- 
tions, receipts and a pleasant smile 
and start out and interview real pros- 
pects, wherever they are, we will have 
no time or inclination to think of hard 
times.” 

* * * 
(1) Are you reaHy as good 

Questions an insurancé man as you 

Asked think you are, or are you 

Agents fifty per cent. or more 

“Bluff?” 

(2) Do you utilize a reasonable num- 
ber of hours per day to the best ad- 
vantage, or do varied lines of recrea- 
tion demand most of your attention? 

(8) Do you concentrate your mind 
mostly on insurance, or on some un- 
remunerative side issue, which has be- 
come a sort of hobby? 

(4) Do you actually solicit ten pros- 
pects per day on the average during 
the year? 

(5) How strong an attraction does it 
take to wean your attention and efforts 
away from your insurance work? 

(6) Do you reserve a certain num- 
ber of hours per day for actual work, 
or are you always ready to play at the 
slightest inducement? 

(7) Do you write as many “Apps” 
per month as you are capable of doing 
without hurting yourseif in the least? 


(8) Do you take as keen a delight in 
insurance work as you do in playing 
pool, cards, discussing politics, arguing 
the merits or demerits of the way in 
which the present war is being fought, 
or merely dreaming in your office chair? 

(9) Do you really enjoy talking in- 
surance as much as you do gassing 
with the barber, the bartender or the 
corner loafers? 

(10) Are you the kind of man who is 
found in the moving picture theatres 
during working hours? 

(11) Are you really a business getter 
or only a business promiser? 

(12) Are you strictly truthful or do 
you “stretch ‘em” occasionally? 

(13) Have you any _ conscientious 
scruples against carrying the com- 
pany’s money around in your pocket, 
making a “four-flush” with it, and, if 
hard pressed, spending a part of the 
same, when you know that under your 
agency contract and by every existing 
moral right this money should be re- 
ported and remitted to the company 
on Saturday of each week? 

On the square, now, cld man, can you 
truthfuly say that you are an asset to 
the Federal or are you obliged to con- 
fess that you are only a liability? 

We don’t expect you to send in an- 
swers to these questions, as the truth 
might prove embarrassing to some of 
you. However, it wi® do no harm to 
answer them to yourself and thus be 
able to maintain your outward dignity 
at least. Either you are or you are not 
a first-class insurance man. It depends 
solely on you which you will be in the 
future.—Federal Record. 

+ * + 

It is surprising how one 
Get man can go out and dig up 
Out and new business when anoth- 
Hustle er, with apparently more 
ability, falls flat upon the 
same conditions. There must be a good 
reason for all this. There is. In the 
first place the one agent starts out fully 
determined to succeed. He has studied 
his manual or rate-book, looked into 
the classification table, examined the 
policy contract and is prepared to ex- 
plain them satisfactorily. He is a firm 
believer in his company and its con- 
tracts. He believes in them so much 
that he takes one himself, and is so en- 
thusiastic that he imparts that enthu- 
siasm to his prospect, with the result 
that he is soon pushing the pencil out 

and saying “Sign here please.” 

On the other hand, the agent starts 
cut with a feeling of doubt. He doubts 
his own ability to properly explain the 
contract, and he feels that he cannot 
answer any questions that may be 
asked. Of course he would not think 
of taking a policy, and he shows his 
doubts when canvassing. He has no 
confidence, either in the company or in 
himself, and it is hard to expect that 
such a man will succeed in this line of 
business—and he doesn’t. 

If you have taken an agency under 
such conditions we suggest that you 
promptly resign and make room for a 
“live one.” 

This is a business entirely for the en- 
ergetic man—the man who has ambi- 
tion and a purpose in life. It is for the 
man who wants to build up for himself 
a guaranteed income and an excellent 
position. The pool] room lounger and 
the chair warmer, who has a four by 
six office and dabbles in all kinds of in- 
surance as a side line to real estate or 
stationery, has no business to be in this 
work. The successful insurance man is 
a hustler; he has to have brains to find 
business, and ambition and energy to 
go out after it in all kinds of weather 
and to the remotest parts of his terri- 
tory, and infinite patience and tact, and 
more brains to put the deal over when 
he gets his prospect on the wavering 
point between yes and no. 

This business is a man’s business, 
and he has to be a real live up-to-date 
man with red blood in his veins.— 
American Casualty Company. 
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Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 


ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 


lary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 


C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








INSURANCE CO 


Home Office, 
Oharte: 
PLATE GLASS 


AND HEAL 


R. R. CORNELL, Vice-Pres. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
TH 


THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


- OF NEW YORK 


(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insuranee Co.) 
47 CEDAR STREET 


red 1874 


POLICIES 


OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
8. WM. BURTON, Sec. 


Reliable and Energetic Agents Wanted 


ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Sec. 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 











JACKSON & POTTER, Inc. 


1 Liberty Street NEW YORE CITY 
General Agents 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
ALL CASUALTY LINES 


“Preferred Service’ 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 








PLATE GLASS EXCHANGE ROBBED. 
$500 Stolen om April 10—Who Will 
Insure It Against Future Loss? 


At the meeting on April 14 of the 
governing committee of the Plate Glass 
Insurance Exchange of New York City, 
it developed that $500 belonging to the 
Exchange had been stolen from the of- 
fice on April 10. Edward M. Gridley, 
manager of the Exchange, made good 
the amount, which was to have been 
used to pay the employes, from his 
private resources and action was taken 
by the committee to reimburse him. 
The Exchange carried no burglary in- 
surance and there is some speculation 
as to what company will get this insur- 
ance as a result of the loss. 





William G. Curtis, president of the 
National Casualty of Detroit, was in 
New York during the week. ~ 


HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 


GLOBE EMPLOYES DANCE 


The home office employes of the 
Globe Indemnity participated in an en- 
tertainment, supper and dance at the 
Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, last week. 
The evening’s amusement was in charge 
of Francis J. Lawler, chairman; Frank 
Cassidy, E. Wardon, Jr., R. B. F. Ran- 
dolph, R. E. Broderich, V. A. Freston, 
H. J. Adams, Harry Minleur, and the 
Misses E. F. Supton, M. R. Leckie, E. H. 
Smith and A. M. Doyle, to which com- 
mittee the credit for this enjoyable oc- 
casion is due. 





April 30, 1916. 








THE PROGRESS 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Is Steady “Sure Solid 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR RELIABLE MEN 
IN THE 


GREAT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Contracts direct with the Company 
Address, Home Office, Springfield, III. 





—— 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF GOOD AGENTS ARE WANTED 
ON A SALARY BASIS. WRITE 


BANKERS LIFE CO. DES MOINES, IOWA 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 








Pensions for Individuals 
Pensions! for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 


Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly growing field 


The Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. How many times have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 


ment and connect with some young company where you can find a future worth considering? When you climb to the top of the rut 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you? Ambition is the main- 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. If you 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to go after it, you can spend the winter months in a country where 
the sun shines every day; where the roses bloom perpetually ; where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. You can secure a 
ood position in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million eaeh last year; where a competitor does not lurk 
hind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonable 
amount of ability you can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 





mean the realization of all your dreams. That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of your 
The president of this Company is W. T. Grawrorp; Vice-President and General Manager, Tuomas P. 
Lxuoyp, M. D.; Superintendent of Agencies, W. M. Lrnpsey, all of Shreveport, La. 


individuality at its full value. 














Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 1914 
$1,000,000.00 
2,845,185.81 
273,985.87 
2,720,038.31 
$6,839,209.99 
»sses exceeding 


Re-Imeurance Reserve : 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other Liabilities... 
NET SURPLUS 


$ 14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOBMN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER. Secretary 
NBAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 











Excellent Opportunities For Good Men 


HIGH COMMISSIONS 
LOW RATES 
SALABLE POLICIES 





SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOMER V. TOULON, Manager 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1098 Drexel Building 








Royal Life Insurance Company 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 


Industrial and Ordinary Policies 





Special confidential contracts for Superi atendents, Assistant 
Superintendents and Agents in Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 


Now Organizing a Health and Accident Department 


Head Office 
108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 




















